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ADVAN CE PAYMENTS. 

Our subscribers will please note particularly the date 
opposite their names, on the paper, It signifies the time 
to which they have paid, By our terms, money paid 
aftor three months from such date must be at the rate of 
$3 ayear, It is hardly necessary to add that $1.25 at 
the end of six months pays for only Jive months’ paper, 
Money sent by mail, when properly sealed and direct- 
ed, is at our risk, Money orders, or drafts for large 
amounts, payable to our order, are preferred, 

renege : 





Special Notice. 

IN reply to inquiries, we would say that the FARMER 
will be sent to all subscribers uatil a discontinuance is 
ordered, The date to which payment is made is given 
on each paper, so that every subscriber can ascertain for 
himself the time when his subseriptionends. Allmoney 
sent us within a short time of the commencement of the 
subscription will be regarded as in advance. We would 
also state that our lowest and only terms are given on 
our third page. We have no Club Terms, We have 
fixed our rates as low as the times will allow, aml we 
give our readers their full money’s worth, 





ey See Third Page for Terms, &c..09 
Subseribers will observe the date on the labels 
with which their papers are addressed, This date is the 
time to which the subscription is paid. When anew 
payment is made, this date will be immediately 
altered, eo that the label is a constant receipt 
im full for the time which the subscriber has paid, 


Editorial, 


WHAT DOES “MAY” MEAN. 


Up \ke a princess etarts the merry morning, 
in dreperies of many-colored cloud ; 
And eky-larks, minstrels of the early dawning, 
P\pe forth their hearty welcomes long and Tena. 
John Clare. 














are AMES grow out of things ; 
) "Wa > they are the spoken sign 
AN * of a thought, or idea. We 

\ speak of a ‘‘peach,”’ and that word 
“ © % carries to the mind of the hearer 
the size, shape, color and flavor of 
that fruit. He understands it per- 
fectly, and it is in this way that we 
communicate our own sensations to others, and 
interchange thought, feeling and action with 
all who use the same language. 

What we greatly need, in order to feel the 
full foree of a word, is to know how it was de- 
rived,—that is, from what form or feeling. 
We should have a very imperfect idea of a 
lion, if we had never seen one, nor had any de- 
scription of one. He who has never had the 
attribute of merey warm his heart, nor been 





we 


cae a 


get flowers and green peas, also. Let us try 
that for awhile, and let May have her own 
way. 





CLASSIFICATION OF IMPORTED 
Wwoo.L:,. 

Last December a lot of East India wool was of- 
fered at the custom house in New York, as Class 
3, Carpet Wool. The Appraiser there regarded it 
as Clothing wool and belonging in Class 1. The 
Appraiser in Boston thought it should be classed 
as carpet wool, The question was submitted to 
Mr. McCulloch, Secretary of the Treasury, who 
made a decision on the 26 of February, admitting 
it in the the third elass. Some of the papers, in- 
cluding the Country Gentleman, speak of thé asthe 
decision of the present Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Boutwell. “The following is an extract from 
the decision of Mr. McCulloch, which Dr. Randall 
hopes will not be sustained by Mr. Boutwel. 


The classification by race or blood of wools 


into this country, though known to be ual in some 
cases, was neverthe leas oe, enter tah that 
it was the only rule by w n could ‘be ex- 









hand 
Included in $d Clase, but as the pereentage in elther 
grade thus excluded or embra@d comparatively in- 


4 significant, no interest materially suffers by ee 


The Departments decision on Canada wool 
styled Peddler’s wool, and also that upon H woland 
wool, were made with a full knowledge that, is one 
case (Peddler’s wool case,) the ruling of the Depart- 
mevt would be prohibitory of the importation e the 
article, and that, in the latter case (Highland woo!) the 

wou questionably ge the importa- 
tion of a finer wool, as Carpet wool, than is usually im- 
ported for te. 

If, therefore, the twenty-six bales imported by Ernest 
Heye are native Kast India wool of unmixed b ‘ood, ite 
proper classification, in my opinion, is in Class 3; the 
question of floeness, or the fact that it can be used in 
some of the coarse manufactures of wool, do not over- 
ride the rule ef classification by race or blood, 


The classification established by the act of Con- 
gress appears to us to be based on the uses to which 
the wool is applied, rather than on the blood orrace 
which produced it, as the three divisions are re- 
spectively distinguished as “Clothing wools,” 
“Combing weols,” and “Carpet wools.” In defin- 
ing the wools used for these three purposes, it is 
true that the wool of particular breeds or bloods is 
named, for the purpose of describing, more readily 
than could otherwise be done, those kinds of wool 
which belong to the respective uses designated. 
The following are the words of the law :— 

CLASS 1—CLOTHING WOOL, 


That is to say, Merino, Mestiza, Metz, or Metis wools, 
or other wools of Merino blood, immeaiate or remote; 
down clothing wools, and wools of like character with 
any of the preceding, including such as have been here- 
tofore usuaily imported isto the United States from 
Buenos Ayres, New Zealand, Australia, Cape of Good 
Hope, Ruesia, Great Britain, Canada and elsewhere, 
and also including all wools not hereinafter described 
or designated in Classes 2 and 3, 





CLASS 2—COMBING WOOLS, 
That is to say, Leicester, Coteweld, Lincolnshire, 
down combing wools of English blood, and usually 
known by the terms herein used; and also all hair of 
the alpaca, goat, and other like animals, 

CLASS 3—CARPET AND OTHER SIMILAR WOOLS. 
Such as Donskoi, native South American, Cordova, 
Valparaiso, native Smyrna, and inciuding allsuch woels 
of lise character as have n heretofore usually im- 
orted into the United States from Turkey, Greece, 
zypt, Syria and elsewbere. 

Provision is then made for a large number of 
samples “of the various kinds of wool or hair em- 
braced in each of the three classes above named” — 
that is, clothing, combing and carpet classes. Dr. 
Loring, president of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association. who was a member of the joint com- 
mittee who framed the bill, and who participated 


in all its proceedings and discussions, and had as 
much to do with establishing the basis and terms 


touched by the emotions of pity, could searce- | of the classification, as any other member, says in 


ly have a realizing sense of what the meaning 
of these words is. ‘ 

language grows with our material growth. 
New arts and sciences require new names by 
which they may be expressed, and these names 
grow out of some peculiarity in the art or 
thing itself. 

In speaking of April, a month ago, we sug- 
gested that the meaning of the name might 


the Rural New Yorker :—“We assert, without fear 
of contradiction, that in all the extended discus- 


sions on the subject, during which the effect of ev- 


ery clause and word was carefully weighed, we 


never once heard the idea advanced either that we 
were framing, or that there existed any good rea- 
son for framing, an exclusive blood classification.” 
We therefore regret a decision, at this time when 
wool growers are looking for an improvement in 


their business, which the New York E. ist 


saf his crops ranged from 60 to 95 bushels per 
red acre. Had raised 85 bushels per acre on 
& fld of five acres. He had tried superphosphate 
on his land thought it was no better than the 
amount of leached ashes. 















GRAFTING. 
persons who are intending to engraft trees 
new fruit must attend to their scions, and see 
they are kept continually moist. Many a 
is disappointed, on looking at his scions, to 
that they have been removed from the spot 
he placed them, and that they have become 
as husks, and are entirely unfit for setting. 
is well to set them early. Do not cut away a 
le branch from the tree excepting the one the 
n is set in. Leavé’ali the others until about the 
middie of June, then take out about one-third of 
what must eventually come away. In October, 
after the leaves have fallen, take away another 
third, and in the following June take the remain- 
der. In this way, the growth of the is not 
suddenly arrested, and js able to go on with nearly 


out and destroying the tree. We have seen some 
of the finest trees that ever stood in the ground, 
ruined by taking off most of their branches at the 
time of grafting them. Nearly every place cut, 
bled, and now, although the trees have been planted 
less than twenty years, they have the appearance 
of trees that are fifty years old. It is an excellent 
rule, never to take away any branch except the 
one to make room for the scion, or some twig that 
would be likely to interfere with it. 

Speaking of grafting, a friend informs us that the 
first grafting he ever saw was done by Capt. Na- 
THANIEL K1IMBau1, of Goffstown, N. H., who in- 
troduced it into that town previous to the year 
1825. He says the Captain’s “new notions” were 
strongly opposed by the common farmers, who de- 
clared that it would be the means of killing all the 
trees that were so treated. On this account, there 
was but little grafting done in that region for some 
time, excepting by some of the “pattern farmers.” 
Captain Kimball also built the first barn in that 
town with a cellar under it. 

The Hon. Cates Starx, of excellent memory, 

—set the first scions in the fine farming town of 
Danbarton. The late Judge Harvey of Hopkin- 
ton, N. H., our informant says, used to raise abun- 
dantly what has long been termed the “Sweet and 
Sour Apple,” and thought very highly of it. On 
one of his visits to Washington, where he went as 
a member of Congress, he took some of these ap- 
ples along with him, where they were looked upon 
as a wonderful production. 
Among the leading farmers in Dunbarton at the 
commencement of the present century, was Judge 
Jeremiah Page, Hon. Caleb Stark, Rev. Walter 
Harris, Hon. John Gould, Capt. William Stinson, 
David Story, Esq., Deacon John Mills, and Capt. 
Nathaniel Kimball. The latter recently died ata 
very advanced age. 





STOCK RECORD, 

John Dimon, Esq., of Pomfret, Conn., has sold 
his Ayrshire bull Duke of Queensbury, No. 160 
(A. H. B.) to C. N. Healy of Exeter, N.H. The 
Duke is pronounced by good judges to be as good 
an animal of his age as any in New England. 

We learn from the Country Gentleman that A. 
M. Winslow & Sons, Putney, Vt., have gold the 
following Shorthorns:—Prince Royal, bull calf, 
by Rising Star, 5129, out of Red Rose, by Comet, 
3772, to George Phillips, Winhall, Vt. Red Rover, 
ball calf by Rising Star, out of Lady Sale 7th, by 
4th Hiawatha, 2976, to Levi F. Mason, Sullivan 
N.H. Flora, heifer calf, by Red Star, 6107, out 
of Rose 4th, by Lucifer, 4975—also Fanny, heifer 
calf, by Red Star, out of Ada 4th, by Lucifer, to 
Daniel Gates, Dummerston, Vt. Red Rose, a cow 
sired by Comet, out of Topsey, by Kirkleavington, 
610, (11640;) Rose 2d, cow, sired by General Sale, 
4841, out of Statira, by Champion, 328; also Hero, 
bull calf, sired by Young Marmion, 7415, out of 





. nd velieves wiil admit “Angora and other fine [cloth- 
have come from the Latin word Aprilis from} ; { 


ng?) Mediterranean wools” under the provisions 


aperio, to open or set forth. That is, the) of the third class, or which may disturb the confi 
earth is loosened from the icy fetters which | dence of farmers in the stability of legislation and 


have made it almost solid for some months. 
The brooks flow. The vital spark rekindles 
in dormant existences, and all things live and 
move and have their being again. 

We are indebted to the old Romans for 
many of the words we use, and for the names 
of particular things. We probably are for the 
word May, the name of the present month, 


administration in regard to the woolen interests of 
the country. 





THE ROLLER. 
Few implements used in the management of our 


farms are possessed of a higher practical value than 
the roller. 


As its form is various, so also are the 
uses to which it is applied. It would be poor 
economy to dispense with its assistance in any sys- 


some portions of which can scarcely be sur- | ¢em of tillage, be the nature of the soil what it may. 


passed by the finest days of June. These peo- 
ple did not worship one God, the Creator and 
Author of all things, but had divinities whom 
they worshipped under many names. They 
had celestial and terrestrial gods and goddess- 
es; gods of the woods, and rural deities ; gods 
of the sea; infernal deities and monsters, and 
good and evil deities. 

One of these goddesses was ‘* Maia,”’ whose 
chief title was Bona Dea, or the ‘‘Good God- 
dess,” who represented the earth itself, and 
all that is good and beautiful upon it. So 
they had her figure carved, gorgeously 
dressed and placed where the people could 
approach her and pay their homage. ‘‘On the 
earth are built many towers and castles, so on 
her head they placed a erown of towers. In 
her hand she carries a key, for in winter the 
earth locks up these treasures which she brings 
forth and dispenses with so much plenty in 
summer. She rides in a chariot, because the 
earth hangs suspended in the air, balanced and 
poised by its own weight. But that chariot is 
supported by wheels, since the earth is a re- 
volving body, and turns round; and it is 
drawn by lions, because nothing is so fierce, 
so savage, or so ungovernable, but a motherly 
piety and tenderness is able to tame it, and 
make it submét to the yoke. Her garments 
are painted with divers colors, and figured 
with the images of several creatures, as every- 
body sees that such a dress is suitable to the 
earth. 

It is pleasant, as month after month rolls 
round, to know something of the meaning of 
their names, and how they came by them. 

By our old Saxon ancestors, May was called 
Tri-milki, ‘“because (as an old writer says,) 
in that month they began to milke their kine 
three times in the day.” 

In England, the first of May has long been 
celebrated as one of the most joyous occasions 
ofthe year. Old and young turned out and 
decorated themselves with evergreen branches 
and flowers; troops of horse paraded the 
streets, half smothered with green boughs and 
leaves; long poles were set up and twined 
about with wreaths and garlands, while merry 
men and women and boys and girls danced 
around them amid the fragrance of a profusion 
of flowers. There was great rivalry among 
them to see which could bring out the most 
rare shrub or the largest quantity of green 
plants. So far was this carried, that ‘‘some 
would openly show boughs of birch which were 
privately made green long before the usual 
time, by art, as by the heat of their stoves 
and watering them, and privately brought in 
as if they newly came from the wood.” 

In our climate, until the first of May is post- 
poned until the first of June we shall not be 
able to engage in similar festivities. Some of 
our ‘young folk,” however, annually encase 
themselves in mittens, over coats and rubber 
boots, rush to the bleak pastures and leafless 
woods for some green thing, or tiny flower that 
has dared to peep out from some obstinate 
snow-drift, in order to see whether Spring was 
really coming or not! But they soon find 
sharp exercise more grateful even than spring 
flowers, and rash back, blue and shivering, to 
the warm room, (we wish we could say fire- 
side) to console themselves by reading the 
poets who sing of the beauties of the first of 
May. 

We never shall get up much enthusiasm for 
May until she materially changes her habits; 
and these are so thoroughly established, that 
it is hardly worth while to make any effort. 
But instead, let us make more of our old, 
time-honored Election Day, which comes a 
little later, or the fourth of July, when we can 


In some remarks upon the importance of the rol- 
ler, a foreign author very judiciously observes :— 
“The first object usually aimed at in the use of 


this instrument, is to break those clods or indu- 
rated masses of earth which have resisted the action 


of the harrow; or, at all events, to bury them in the 


ground, so that at the next harrowing—which, 
when thus buried, they cannot well _escape—they 
must of necessity be somewhat diminished in size.” 
The second object, according to our author, is to 
give a superior degree of compactness to the soil, 

and to effect a more perfect union of its component 
parts. The third use to which it is applied, is to 

press down and consolidate the earth about the seed, 

and to cause the latter to adhere better to the soil. 

The fourth is to cover with mould, or to press into 
the earth, the roots of those plants sown the preced- 

ing autumn, and which may have been detached 
or thrown up by theaction of frost. Some persons 
think it has a tendency to destroy the insects which 
are constantly lurking beneath the surface, and 
ready at all times to prey upon the young and ten- 
ter vegetation. 

The shape of the roller is various. It is gener- 
ally round, though sometimes hexagonal and octa- 
gonal, and a roller armed with long spires or 

spikes, intended for pulverizing or breaking the 

clods, as well as for scarifying and loosening the 

earth where it has become “bound out,” and re- 
quires loosening and renovating, is sometimes 
used. , 

A very good roller may be made by taking a hol- 
low log—say three feet in diameter—and affixing 
to each end a gudgeon by which to draw it; but 
the best kind of roller is that made by constructing 
two trucks of the required diameter, and having 
placed them on edge, six feet apart, with a cross 
beam or axletree extending through the centre of 
each, fasten them by strips of stout plank, four 
inches wide, se that the roll will resemble the drum 
of a factory, when finished. A frame may be add- 
ed, with a convenient seat for the driver, where 
weight will often be necessary to give efficiency 
to the implement, especially where the soil is very 
light and dry, as well as on those fields where 

there are clods to pulverize, or small cobble stones 
to be pressed down. 

Every one who has roiled a field sown with 
grain, has observed that the seeds come soonest in 
the tracks of the animals used in drawing the 
roller. This makes it sufficiently evident, that, in 
order to secure quick and healthful germination of 
the seeds, the soil should be closely pressed about 
them, while the mass of the soil should be light 
and finely divided. 





WHEAT---RYE---OATS. 

We had a little chat last week with Mr. R. S. 
Blanchard, one of our subscribers in Walpole, N. 
H., who came to market with a flock of sheep fed 
by himself, the sale of which was noticed by our 
reporter. Mr. B.’s farm is on the Connecticut 
River, but none of his land is subject to theannual 
overflow of that stream. His soil is a heavier 
loam than much of the River land. On half an 
acre of this land he harvested fourteen bushels of 
wheat last year. The land was in good order, 
having been planted to corn the year before. On 
the half acre he sowed some twenty-five bushels of 
ashes; leaving, however, two corners purposely 
without ashes. On one of these corners he applied 
a dressing of lime from a parce! that had been left 
by the masons and had laid in a cellar two or three 
years. On the other corner nothing was applied. 

When the wheat was just beginning to head, the 
whole field was beat down by a storm as flat almost 
as though it had been passed over by a roller. 
The neighbors thought it could never rise. Ina 
few days, however, it gathered itself up pretty 
well, but in about two weeks it was again pros- 
trated by another storm, but not quite as badly as 
at first. Most of it again stood erect. Between 
the portion ashed and that limed there was little 
difference ; but on that to which neither ashes nor 
lime was applied the growth was considerably 
lighter, and the straw was rusty, while it was 
bright and handsome elsewhere. He believes the 
ashes and lime strengthened and toughened the 
straw, and saved the crop. 

He also mentioned a little experiment in sowing 
winter rye in the spring. From twenty quarts 
sown in March seven bushels were harvested. If 
put in early enough to have the ground well frozen 
afterwards, he thinks winter rye may be sown in 
the spring. 

In reply to our questions about raising oats he 
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Mad , 6th, by Comet, 3772, to Robert C. Fay, 
Hanover, N. H. Admiral, bul! calf, sired by Red 
Star, 6107, out of Rose 2d, to Horace C. Carpenter, 
Westminster, Vt. Madonna 7th, cow, sired by 
Comet, out of Madonna 3d, by Kirkleavington, to 
Wallace Cook, Brattleboro’, Vt. Young America 
2d, bull calf, sired by Rising Star, out of May- 
flower, by Comet, to Warren J. Smith, Putney, 
Vt. Vermonter, bull calf, sired by Rising Star, 
out of Rose 3d, to Warren W. Smith of St. Louis, 
Mo. Lady Franklin, heifer calf, by Rising Star, 
out of Madonna 7th—also Lady May, heifer calf, 
out of Madonna Sth, by John Ball, 3025, to Her- 
man Hopkins, Jr., Mongomery, Vt. 





Green Hovses.—Until quite recently none but 
the rich, or those who were attempting to “live in 
style,” have ventured toincar the expense of green 
houses. A few market gardeners, however, have 
of late adopted them as a matter of profit. A cor- 
respondent in Maine who had been plunging about 
in the deep snows and the dead of winter in that 
section, writes us that on calling on Mr. Moses 
Hussey of North Berwick, several weeks since, 
he found him at work in his hot-house, 50 feet 
long and 17 wide. Here were some eight or ten 
varieties of tomatoes, cucumbers, squash, sweet 
potatoes, lettuce, egg plants, &c., besides a fine 
variety of flowers, the whole presenting an agreea- 
ble contrast to the deep snow and almost impassa- 
ble roads over which he had been floundering. 





New ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL Socrety.—Port- 
land, Me., has been fixed upon as the place of 
holding the next annual Fair of this Society, in 
connection with the Fair of the Agricultural So- 
ciety of Maine. A meeting of the Trustees of 
both Associations is to be held in Boston on the 
27th inst., to make the necessary regulations, and 
revise the premium list, which will be published 
immediately thereafter. 


EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 








FOOT ROT IN SHEEP. 


Mr. Eprror :—As the season of the year 1s ap- 
proaching that this difficulty commences anew to 
trouble sheep, I beg leave to express a few thoughts 
on the subject. Though the disease may have 
been prevalent the previous year, it does not much 
affect a flock during cold weather, otherwise than 
to reduce to some extent the general condition of 
the sheep that have the infection in their blood. 
I take the ground that the disease is general, and 
that it affects the condition of the blood and of the 
whole system of the animal. As warm weather 
approaches the latent disease manifests itself in 
inflammation and suppuration of the feet. But as 
the disease develops itself locally, its treatment is 
necessarily local. It may still be a good idea to 
doctor their blood with sulphur, &c. 
The disease should be attended to in season, 
ae coon as ony oymp wt ure Ob- 
served. Farmers are too apt to delay their treat- 
ment, and to entrust it to incompetent persons,— 
hired men or boys who have neither knowledge nor 
interest in the matter. The principal secret of 
curing is the thorough use of a sharp knife, fol- 
lowed by the application of some one of the 
various preparations which have often been re- 
commended, and most of which are efficient if 
properly administered. 

It is not pleasant to know that your sheep are 
diseased and that the treatment is attended with 
some little trouble and expense. But there is no 
occasion for the alarm and discouragement which 
many have evinced in reference to it, and which 
have led some farmers to say, “J can't keep sheep, 
they all die with foot rot.” 

Many suppose the disease is communicated by 
the feet of the animal coming in contact with the 
poisonous virus left on the ground by other in- 
fected sheep. I doubt the correctness of this 
opinion. From more than thirty years’ observa- 
tion, I am satisfied that the disease is communi 
cated by exhalations from the body and lungs of 
the sheep. But however contracted, I assert with 
confidence that the disease can be cured, and that 
the process, as the jugglers say of their tricks, is 
easy enough when you once Mow how. 

I would earnestiy advise my wool growing 
brethren not to be discouraged by the appearance 
of this disease among their flocks. With proper 
care and treatment it may be cured, and from my 
experience I should value an infected sheep or 
flock much higher than many farmers would. 
Sheep growing is an interest of too much impor- 
tance to be abandoned. Let us secure the hardiest 
breeds, and learn the means of preserving their 
health, and of curing their diseases. Fortune 
favors the brave, and our turn for profit on our 
flocks will come before long. Cure up the sheep! 
Cure them early, and cure them often, if they 
need it! : T. 8. F. 

Felchville, Vt., April 10, 1869. 

ReMARKS.—Onr correspondent differs from “the 
books” in some of his views. A veterinary sur- 
geon, a graduate of the Royal College at Berlin, 
Prussia, and late Veterinary Surgeon-in-Chief of 
the United States Army, and who declares that he 
“tig not only conversant with the home and foreign 
literature on the subject, but has acquired an ex- 
tensive experience by long continued, assiduous 
study and the practice of many years,” has just 
published a book on “The Diseases of Sheep.” Dr. 
Clok, for that is the name of the author, says: 
“Since the foot rot is a purely local disease, a gen- 
eral treatment and internal remedies are wholly 
useless and shoula be dispensed with. Good and 
copious food, and perhaps from time to time salt 
licks mixed with wormwood, oil of turpentine, 








rot is very highly contagious, as has been deter- 
mined with certainty by numerous observations 
and experiments, made by inoculating the secre- 
tion. No preventive is known, because the dis- 
ease arises solely from contagion. The progress 
of the contagion is facilitated by wet summers, or 
by the sheep standing closely together on warm 
dung in a stable. Cold and dry weather retard 
the progress of the epidemic.” But still the line 
of distinction between a general and a local dis- 
ease, like that between long wool and fine wool 
sheep, may be less easily recognized in practice 
than in theory. There is such a wonderful sym- 
pathy between the different parts of the anima! 
system, that when one suffers all others may be 
more or less affected. 

But perhaps as the subject of the foot rot is now 
up, and Dr. Clok’s book is open at that subject, it 
may be well to give some further account of his 
views, especially as he claims to have been very 
successful in its treatment, and believes, with “T. 
8. F.” that the disease will nearly always yield to 
& proper treatment. 


jolie merenpctre one ff tenes ot 


The latter is the usual form in this country. We 
have not space for his distinctions between the 
two. The disease is peculiar to the Spanish sheep 
exported to other countries, but is not known in 
Spain, the native country of the Merino. 

“If the foot rot has broken out among a flock of 
sheep, it is of the utmost importance to separate 
the healthy sheep from the sick, in order to pre- 
vent as much as possible the spread of the disease. 
All sheep which are lame, and in which the dis- 
ease is unmistakably present, should be removed. 

Experience has made us acquainted with a large 
number of remedies, by means of which foot rot 
may be cured. The reputation which any one 
of them may have acquired above the others 
seems to be based more on the manner of its ap- 
plication than on its superior curative properties. 
The medicine is of secondary importance, the 
chief point being the surgical, manual operation. 

The only aim of the treatment being to lay bare 
the diseased, suppurating surfaces, and to destroy 
the infectious matter on them, the remedy which 
accomplishes this with the least possible disagree- 
able secondary effects is evidently the best. 

For this purpose chloride of lime (bleaching salt) 
is without exception the best, because it destroys 
the infectious matter of the foot rot, like all other 
animal contagions, in a wonderfully rapid and 
certain manner. I myself cured nine large flocks 
in different places so rapidly and easily by its use 
that I was surprised. No other remedy had be- 
fore afforded me such good results. 

After removing all the sick sheep from the flock, 
it is possible and even probable that some of the 
remaining ones are already infected, although they 
do not show the disease, and that some of the 
virus adheres to their hoofs. This virus is de- 
stroyed by chloride of lime in the following way : 
A crib or long trough is filled to the height of six 
inches with cold water, into which one pound of 
chloride of lime is poured for every pail of water. 
The suspected sheep are forced to go through the 
water in it, which can easily be done. If the hoofs 
of the sheep are very dirty, they should first be 
driven through water or, dry straw. They are 
then turned out to pasture, which must be as dry 
as possible, rich in grass and not too distant. If 
possible they should be kept in the open air, far 
enough away from the others. The flock should 
be inspected every third day, and if a sick sheep 
is found it should be immediately put with the 
other patients. 

The sick sheep are treated as follows: It is im- 
portant to remove immediately all separated and 
loose horn with a narrow, sharp knife; for it is 
evident that the remedy, which is to destroy the 
virus and cure the disease, cannot act as long as 
the suppurating surfaces are covered. This cut- 
ting is therefore the principal thing, and the suc- 


cess of the treatment depends on the complete and 
propee posformanes of the operations Tho Vad re- 


pute into which some remedies have fallen is due 
in a great measure to the method of their appli- 
cation. 
A knowledge of the anatomy of the sheep’s 
hoof will prevent the abuse of the knife. It is 
proper in all cases to pare down the sick hoof con- 
siderably at the toe and external wall, because it 
can then be more easily examined, and it does not 
touch the ground so forcibly when the animal is 
walking as when it is larger than the healthy one. 
Every hidden channel which may be present 
should be sounded, opened and laid bare. If the 
wound becomes covered with blood during the 
operation, as is commonly the case, it should be 
frequently dried with tow. If a single diseased 
place remain from which the horn is not removed, 
a cure cannot be expected. After cutting away 
the whole or a part of the horny capsule, it is 
always necessary to apply a bandage to protect 
the hoof from dangerous external irritation. After 
applying chloride of lime to the surfaces as above, 
the cleft is filled with tow whose ends are twisted 
into a small cord and fastened around the pastern 
joint. This forms a soft and tightly-fitting bandage. 
The diseased hoofs are inspected daily, covered 
with chloride of lime, and bandaged anew if ne- 
cessary. If a diseased spot is discovered which 
escaped notice before, the knife must be applied, 
and not unfrequently a portion of the newly- 
formed horn again removed. Generally two or 
three applications are sufficient for a cure.” 
We have seen somewhere a statement that a 
couple of boards placed on a saw horse and fas- 
tened to its sides, in the form of the letter V, 
makes a convenient bed for a sheep to rest in, 
back down, while operating on its feet. 





WARTS. 

How shall I cure the warts on the teats of a nice 
heifer, expected to come in the first of June? 

Tuftonboro’, Me., 1869. J.B. B. 

Remarks.—As nothing is made in vain, we pre- 
sume warts have some “‘mission”’ in this world, and 
when that mission is performed they disappear, 
with or without doctoring. Hence perhaps the 
popularity of many of our favorite wart prescrip- 
tions, applied just as they were ready to de- 
part. Many kinds of caustics, such as the various 
forms of nitre, vitriol, &c., are used. An ointment 
of equal parts of tar, sulphur and lard, melted and 
stirred till cold, was recommended by a correspon- 
dent of the Farmer, a few years since, for the re- 
moval of warts and the cure of barn itch. Small 
warts may be removed by working them loose from 
the skin, with or without the use of caustics or a 
little spirits of turpentine, and clipping them off, 
or rather out by the roots, with a pair of scissors. 
Larger ones are removed by tying a hard string 
around them. One lady—there are no women, 
now-a-days—who has milked cows for many years, 
aid e always cured the warts on her cows hy 
rubbing and working them with her finger wet 
with spittle, but she told us not to print it, as folks 
would laugh at us. The warts should be cleared 
off in time to heal over before you want to milk 
your heifer. 





SETTING OUT FOREST TREES. 
I am somewhat interested in setting out a row of 
forest trees by the roadside, and propose to set a 
number of Shellbarks which can be found in some 
of our fields and pastures. There is some authori- 
ty for believing that it will be difficult to make 
them live, and finding no one who can speak from 
actual experience, I have concluded to ask your ad- 
vice. What is your experience? Will you, or 
some readers, give their information as early as 
possible, as the time for setting trees will soon be 
along, and oblige a subscriber. Crocus. 
Hopkinton, Mass., March 25, 1869. 
Remarks.—tThe shellbark and common chest- 
nut are among the trees most difficult to transplant 
and make live. We have tried the shellbark re- 
peatedly, but have had very little success. Both 
these varieties have long tap-roots, and they seem 
to be the ones upon which the tree principally de- 
pends. In taking up a shellbark you will find 
very few small roots, and so with the chestnut. 
If trees are selected from pastures, the tap root 
must be preserved in its whole length, if possibl 





| needle ? 





& We present to our readers a portrait of the | with little training. 


Hambletonian stallion ‘‘Robert Bonner” re- 
garded by some as the best stock horse ever 
owned in the breeding districts of Western 
Pennsylvania, where he passed his early life. 
We understand that for one of his colts $3500 
were refused when he was three years old, and 
have heard of several in New York acknowl- 
edged as second to none, and for which large 
prices have been paid. Robert Bonner is of 
a blood bay, stands fifteen hands, three inches 
high, weighs 1100 Ibs., and has trotted in 2.37 


fit is derived from applying a coating of cement, be worth $30,000. 





ROBERT BONNER, 
HALF BROTHER TO DEXTER, GEORGE WILKES, VOLUNTEER, BRUNO, AND BRUNETTE. 


His sire is the far-famed 
“*Rysdyk’s Hambletonian” (the sire of ‘‘Dex- 
ter,” ‘‘Geo. Wilkes,” ‘*Volunteer,” ‘‘Bruno” 
and ‘‘Brunette,”) his dam being by ‘‘Long Is- 
land Black Hawk,” he by ‘‘Andrew Jackson,” 
he by ‘‘Bashaw,” he by ‘‘Grand Bashaw.” 
“Old Abdallah,” the sire of Bonner’s sire, 
and also of his granddam, was by ‘*Mam-| 
brino,” he by imported ‘‘Messenger,” the | 
value of whose blood has long been recog: | 
nized by all interested in trotting stock, for it 
has produced the fastest trotters and longest 


Instead of thinkirig this variety 


to the wound to exclude the air and prevent its | g week earlier than the Early Rose, he pronounces 


cracking. | 
My grandfather told me when he was alive, he | 


it two weeks later, and evidently has but a poor 


had tried various kinds, and found nothing more | opinion of it. 


economical than to melt four pounds of rosin in | 
one pint of linseed oil, and apply warm with an | 


—A correspondent of the Ohio Farmer whose 


old moderately stiff paint brush. I shall be very | sheep were dying from a disease known in that 
happy to hear from others upon this subject| section as “paper skin,” similar, we think, to the 


through the Farmex. 

Bethel, Me., March 28, 1869. 

Remakks.—We agree, mainly, with the writer 
of the above remarks, and hope his suggestions | 
will be considered. Without understanding some- 
thing of the nature and habits of the tree, we 
shall rarely judge correctly of what is best to do} 
for it. It certainly will not answer to allow it to| 
take its own course. What shall we do? | 


A. C., 3B. 


Study | 


the tree and work upon it according to the knowl- | 


edge we'gain; learn when the sap does not flow 


ffeely and then prune if the tree needs it. That 
Will Of tu ewxi@owmecr, SU in MUSE AILer tie 


leaves have fallen. More orchards are injured by 
untimely pruning than by any other cause. | 





TAPPING AND SPOUTS. | 
In a late article on sugar-making, a writer in| 


legs, and on dissecting them, found the tubes of 
the lungs filled with small thread-like worms, 
from half an inch to two inches long, and of a 
whitish color. He then killed a healthy, well- 
conditioned wether, examined its lungs and found 
nothing of the kind. 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 
RAISING CALVES. 
I do not propose to give a method of rais- 


the Farmer asserts that the Eureka Spout will| ing calves, so as to produce large and fine ani- 
run more sap with less injury to the tree than any | mals at one year old on a minimum quantity 


other. 


The Eureka is a metalic spout, and every | of milk. 


For such a purpose, Mr. Secretary 


sugar-maker knows that metalic substances com-| PJint’s hay-tea svstem 18 perhaps the best that 


ing in contact with live wood injures thetree. The 
claim that it covers less of the pores of the tree 


| is yet known. 


than the wooden spout is also fallacious, for it is} that I have seen tried, to raise’ calves ona 


seldom that the wooden spout covers any more 
than the bark and a Jittle of the last growth of the 
tree, in which there is but a small amount of sap, 
and which ought never to be taken. Another 
writer recommends the Eureka spout because it is | 
easily kept clean. The tin spoutis certainly mach 
better coated, and far smoother than that, and 


meagre allowance of milk, have been unsuc- 
cessful. I have a method tested by ten years’ 
experience, without a single failure, that will 
produce yearlings fully equal in size to average 
two-year olds reared on the old system. The 
method requires only a small quantity of new 


consequently is less liable to rast or become dirty.| milk, and not a large quantity of skim-milk. 


I agree with the writer who recommends the Su-| 
mack spouts, provided it is well made, butif poorly | 


made, it is a poor thing. Spouts bored with a hot | OF, v 1 i 
‘ Another writer be-| should be dried two months before calving. 


lieves he gets as much sap by tapping with asingle | She should be kept in good trim, but not very 


iron are left rough and dirty. 


five-eighths inch bit as when he used a larger bit | 
and put two spouts toatree. If thattheory is cor-| 
rect, why not use a gimblet or even a darning- 
Sap flows evidently from every pore 
opened, whether by depth or width of the bore, 
though I think the largest flow is from between 
the different year’s growth, or layers of wood ; con- 
sequently the size and depth of the incision affects 
the flow of sap. A. Lerten. 
Ryegate, Vt., 1869. 





THE ONION WORM. 

Not long since I noticed in the FARMER an in- 
quiry as to how much air-slacked lime should be 
applied to a common paper of onion seed to kill 
the onion weevil or maggot. I can answer that no 
amount of lime will do it. The weevil is the off- 
spring of a fly, about one-half inch long, light col- 
ored, with transparent wings. It performs its 
work mostly between sunset and sunrise. I have 
seen a few at work very early in the morning and 
occasionally one or two near the middle of the day. 
Lime in sufficient quantity may be applied to pre- 
vent the fly from depositing its eggs, which it de- 
posits in the earth, touching the bottom of the 
onion. My way is when I weed my onions to cut 
up the weeds between the rows and remove them 
with all the earth I loosen; then with my fingers 
I remove the earth below to the bottom of the onion, 
but not disturbing the roots, and have never been 
troubled with the maggot. For an experiment I 
have for several seasons left a few on one end of 
the bed without removing the earth. These have 
always been destroyed by the maggot, while those 
properly cared for were not touched. 

East Montpelier, Vt., 1869. An OLp Man. 


Remarxs.—We have delayed the publication of 
the foregoing a few weeks for the purpose of bring- 





ing it before our readers more seasonably. We 


will assure him that the suggestions of old men 
are highly prized by the editors and readers of the 
FARMER. 





REMOVING GOOSEBERRIES.—CRESTED DUCKS. 


What time of the year shall I transplant my 

gooseberry bushes. The bushes oe large one 

nt ta remove them without 

Dury bearertugne Wy 1 you also inform me what 

breed my newly purchased ducks belongto? They 

are large, white, with large white “waterfalls” on 
their heads, black spots on sides and breasts. M. 

Newport, Me., April 5, 1869. 

Remakks.—Gooseberry bushes should be re- 
moved as soon as possible. Early in the spring, or 
in good season in the fall, are nice times for trans- 
planting. 

We presume your ducks are what is called the 
Crested or Top-knot, They are of various colors, 
pure white, black, and mixed black and white. 
They are a beautiful and ornamental variety. 





IRISH POTATOES FROM SETS. 
I wish to inquire through your paper whether 
Irish potatoes can be grown from sets similar to 
to the sweet potato? Whether there is any diffi- 
culty in so doing? SUBSCRIBER, 
S. urne, Vt., 1869. 
RemMarks.—We suppose they can, but never 
knew it tried; and cannot tell you. Who will? 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 
—Col. B. P. Johnson, for many years Secretary 
of the New York State Agricultural Society, died 
in Albany, April 12th. 





We think it would be cheaper to purchase the 
trees from nurserymen who have prepared them 
on purpose for transplanting. 





PRUNING APPLE TREES. 


Much has been said and written by orchardists 
in regard to the best months for pruning fruit 
trees. Some recommend doing it just as the frost 
is leaving the ground, and before the buds burst; 
some while the trees are in bloom; while others 
contend that fall is decidedly preferable. From 
more than twenty years’ observation I have become 
fully satisfied that no season of the year is so ob- 
jectionable as the spring, when the buds are ex- 
panding, and the sap thin and in full flow; the 
sap is quite injurious as it oozes out, and causes 
the wound to assume a dark, unhealthy appear- 
ance, which is a sure omen of decay. 

Every season has its advantages as well as dis- 
advantages, but none is preferable in my opinion 
to summer, when the days are the longest. The sap 
then is not so thin and watery as in the spring. 
and consequently less liable to flow out, and 
wounds heal much more rapidly. I am of the 
opinion that very light pruning is much preferable 
to heavy for the health of the tree, and even none 
at all I should prefer, rather than to kill trees by 

as some do by heavy pruning. But let 





tar, &c., are recommended.” He also says, “foot- 


inches, 
pruning be done when it may, I think much bene- 


—A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer, who 
sowed a sample of the Arnautka wheat from the 
Department of Agriculture in 1867, is well pleased 
both with the yield and the quality of the grain. 
He raised at the rate of fifty bushels per acre. 

There is to be an international trial of Reaping 
Machines under the auspices of the Royal Hun- 
garian Board of Agriculture and Trade, and pro- 
jected by the Agricultural Society of the County 
of Wieselburg, at Ungarisch, Altenburg from the 
5th to the 10th of July, 1869. 

—In reply to a question by a correspondent, the 
Prairie Farmer says that the duty on Canadian 
imports are partly specific, 20 cents a bushel for 
wheat, 15 cents a bushel for barley, &c. ; and partly 
ad valorum, such as peas, for seed, 30 per cent. ; 
peas, not for seed, 10 per cent; seeds for the farm 
or garden, 30 per cent.; live animals, 20 per cent. ; 
shrubs, 30 per cent. 

—The well known seedsman, James Vick, writes 
to the Rural New Yorker that he has about three 
bushels of the potato recently named the King of 
the Earlies, which, at $50 a potato—at which price 





these potatoes are said to be sold—he estimates to 


hope to hear again from our correspondent, and | dr 


| 


The breeding cow should be at least four, 
better still, eight or ten years old; and 


fat, by giving her all the good hay she will eat 
up clean, and two quarts only of corn cob 
meal, daily, or its equivalent in some other 
concentrated food. 

Let the calf remain with the cow from four 
days to a week after it is dropped, or until it 
becomes sprightly and eager for nourishment. 
This is a great advantage both to the cow and 
calf; for the calf will learn to drink more 
readily, and the subsequent flow of milk will 
be increased. If the instinctive yearnings of 
the mother for her offspring, during the first 
few days, are not gratified, such violence is 
done to her feelings as will reduce permanently 
the quantity, if not the quality of her milk. 
The cow should be milked clean twice daily, 
‘after the calf is satiated. 

Remove the calf as much out of sight and 
hearing of the cow as circumstances will per- 
mit, to a clean, dry appartment, well littered 
with straw or sawdust, and always supplied 
with fresh loam for the calf to lick, and keep 
the apartment dry and clean through the entire 
season of its use. Let the calf fast eight or 
ten hours, before attempting to feed it. Then 
if it will suck your finger, with or without a 
rag wound around it and wet with milk, 
you may gently press down its head so as to 
bring its lips in contact with a little warm 
milk in a dish, still keeping your finger in its 
mouth; and with a little kindness, patience 
and perseverance, and such means as the trial 
will readily suggest, you will soon learn it to 
ink. . 


exhaustion of more patience than any ordinary 
man or woman possesses, I have known sev- 
eral such cases, where the final result has been 
despair tv the owner and death to the calf. 
Such a result can be avoided by taking a tin 
coffee-pot, partially plugging the spout, wind- 
ing a rag around the same,—passing one thick- 
ness of a thin rag over the end of the spout, 
and making all fast. Make the cover tight by 
a rag or otherwise, then put in the pot a quart 
of milk, fresh and warm from the cow, and in- 
sert the spout in the mouth of the calf, elevat- 
ing its head so that the milk will run down its 
throat. If fed slowly, the calf will swallow. 
If there be symptoms of choking, or extreme 


| reluctance to receive the milk, remove and 
| re-insert the spout at short intervals, giving 
the calf time to breath and rest. 


If the 
weather be cold, or the process of feeding be 
long continued, care must be taken to keep 
the milk at blood heat, by warming the pot in 
hot water, or by other means; for cold milk 
is extremely offensive to a young calf, and 
will induce scouring. Persevere in this meth- 
od, day after day, if necessary, or until the 
calf sucks the spout; and here ends all 
trouble, for thereafter the calf will be after 
you, and ready to take his food in any way 
proffered. If, in the trial, you find your 
patience waning, give you wife one dollar or 
five dollars, according as you value said wife 
and calf, to complete the task. 

While in the above process, keep the calf 
hungry, feeding only twice a day, with not 
more than a quart or three pints at a time ac- 
tually swallowed. Afcer the calf has learned 





to drink, gradually increase the quantity to 
three quarts, twice a day. 

When the calf is ten days or two weeks old, 
accordingly as it may be a good or poor feeder, 
begin to substitute small quantities of heated 
skim-milk, mixed with the new milk, gradually 
increasing the former and diminishing the lat- 
ter till at the end of three or four weeks, the 
nev milk be wholly wit!:drawn. 

At six or eight weeks old, the maximum 
quantity of milk is required; when it should 
be, to each calf, seven or eight quarts per day. 
After this, the milk may be gradually dimin- 
ished, as the appropriation of other food is in- 
creased. The calf must have some milk until 
it is five or six months old. If it be desired 
to withhold milk entirely at the end of this 
period, begin to add warm water in the second 
month, gradually substituting it for milk; and 
in the fourth month begin to add minute quan- 
tities of some kind of meal, so slowly increas- 





ing the same, that at the end of the year, it 


Yet nearly ail the experiments | 


But occasionally there is a calf that will not | 
suck the finger, nor anything else, except what | 
nature has provided for it, without long and | 
| weary solicitation, partial starvation, and an | 


id oer oo 


stagers of this country. Those who are inter- 
ested in improving the stock of New England 
may congratulate themselves on having so no- 
ble and well tried a stock horse among us; for, 
in the words of Robert Bonner, Esq., of the 
New York Ledger, when writing of his name- 
sake, ‘‘His blood will be of great benefit to 
New England.” 

For the last eighteen months he has been 
owned by H. S. Russell, Home Farm, West 
Roxbury, and further particulars will be found 
in an advertisement of him in another column. 


shall not exceed one pint of corn meal, or its 
equivalent, daily. Let the calf have no cold 
water till it is five or six months old. The 
mean average daily feed of milk for the six 
months need not exceed five quarts to each 
calf. As to other feed besides milk, during 
| the first five or six mcn‘hs, with the small ex- 
| ceptions herein named, only one thing is neces- 


bloodless disease described by Dr. Boynton of | sary, viz: old hay—not mown grass, not new 
| Woodstock, Vt., a year or two since, killed one or | hay, not rowen. 
| two of these diseased sheep, about on their last | 


I have at this writing two thriving calves, 
| about three weeks old, that eat hay and chew 
|the cud, with all the dignity, composure and 
japparent satisfaction of oxen. The hay 
should be put before them, not first, when they 
}are two months old, as some writers recom- 
| mend, but as soon as they are taken from the 
cow, and kept before them continually, fresh 
and clean. I have tried nearly all kinds of 
feed that have been recommended, and with 
the exception of milk, hay and hay tea, have 
found them all positively injurious to young 
calves. They should have airings and exer- 
cise in a yard where there is the least possible 
jamount of grass, plenty of loam, and cool 
|shady places. The old system of weaning 
calves by turning them out in the hot sun, and 
into a full feed of grass, is well calculated to 
make scrubs, and it seldom fails to do so. 

A six or seven months old, having been 
permitted slowly to increase its feed of grass, 
the calf may be turned on a stinted aftermath ; 
an orchard is an excellent place, and he wind 
fall apples wili not hurtthem. There need be 
no water in the lot, as it is better to give them 
drink in the form of warm water and very 
little meal. 

If, during the fall and winter, there may be 
on hand skim milk, sweet or sour, that is not 





demanded by filthy and abominable swine, so | 


that two or three quarts fre-ly diluted with 
hot water, may be furnished to each calf daily 
no meal or oats, or other concentrated feed is 
required—milk is better than anything else. 
When winter comes tie up your big calves as 
you do other cattle, and give them all the va- 
rietis of fodder that they will readily eat. 

Sometimes from an inflame udder and con- 

sequent unhealthy milk, the young calf will 
be feverish and constipated. As a remedy, 
dissolved Epsom salts or castor oil may be ad- 
| ministered in the feed. But oftener from too 
much cold milk or access to grass, scouring is 
induced. For this, chestnut bark tea is a sure 
remedy. 

The above method is intended for spring 
| calves, but with such modification as the sea- 
| son may require it will be found to be equally 

successful with fall and winter calves. 

To milk mea the above method may seem 

too costly; but while bitter is fifty cents a 

| pound, and the calves are worth thirty dollars 
each, at eight months old; and while I would 
sooner pour the skim milk on the manure heap 
} than have eny detestable swine on the farm, I 
| am satisfied with the result. 

In closing, let me say to the reader, commit 
|the care of your calves to a common hired 
|man or careless boy, and although they will 
}assure you that your directions have been 
| faithfully obeyed, yet you will be ashamed of 
| your yearlings. Take care of them yourself 
|and you will be proud of them. Eternal vig- 

ilance is not only the price of liberty, but the 
| price of several good things on a farm. 

1. B. Hartwett. 
Wilkinsonville, Mass., eipril 13, 1869. 


| 


For the New England Farmer. 
THE GARDEN IN MAY. 


| May brings with it a pressure of work. Oc- 
casionally the chilling winds and abundance of 
rain and frosts of a late season cause impa- 
tience in the delay; or, if the season is f \r- 
ward, we are pressed with work, and the 
question is, not what needs doing, but what 
shall be done first? In our own experience 
of some twenty-five years since commencing 
for ourselves in the garden and on the farm, 
we have found that nothing is gained in doing 
planting and such work in advance of “its sea- 
son. After a long cold winter and repeated 
cold spring rains, it takes a certain space of 
time for the ground to come into a suitable 
condition to work, or for the seeds to be de- 
posited therein. It must settle, drain and 
warm up to a suitable degree before most 
seeds will germinate inthe soil. We recollect 
| many a time, in the enthusiasm of our younger 
inexperience, of having to do our work over 
in the garden from having planted so early 
that untimely frosts cut off our plants after 
they had come up finely. A warm spell occur- 
ring in April, or early in May, makes us im- 
patient to get the seed into the ground, that 
we may have a garden a little ahead of any of 
our neighbors ; but in our variable New Eng- 
land climate, it is an unsafe operation to plant 
any, except the more hardy varieties, till set- 
tled warm weather in May, which varies in 
date with different seasons. A good shel- 
tered location for a garden, with previous 
preparation of underdraining, trenching, and 
|high enrichment, which promotes earliness, 
| will be appreciated now in warding off frosts, 
| cold winds, &c., during spring. 

| AsparaGus.—The beds will now begin to 
jafford us a supply for the table or market. 
Care is needed in cutting, not to injure the 
| starting buds or crowns of the plants. How 
| few, comparatively, of our farmers raise this 
| most delicious vegetable, even for their own 
|table. It is very easily raised, and furnishes 
(a dish for the table much relished by all, and 
| would be more generally raised were its merits 
| better known. 

| Brans.—There is a difference in the hardi- 
|ness of garden beans; and only the more 
| hardy kinds sbould be planted till the middle 
‘or latter part of the month. Lima and the 
|more tender pole beans, succomb to a light 
| frost, and then the planting must be done over. 
Dwarf or bush varieties may be planted a 
little earlier, and if frost is threatened, a board 
| may be laid over the row, resting on bricks or 
blocks to avoid crushing the plants. Plant 
out pole beans after frosts are past; set the 
poles first, firmly in the ground, four feet 





apart, and plant six or eight beans around 
each pole,—leave the Limas till the last, and 
be sure and stick them eyes down, barely cov- 
ering them with one fourth an inch of fine soil. 
The Germantown Telegraph says that greas- 
ing the beans before planting prevents them 
from rotting, and does not injure their ger- 
mination. 

Brets.—These being quite hardy, may be 
planted as soon as the ground is ready to re- 
ceive the seed, Sow in drills eighteen inches 
apart, covering the seed half an inch deep,— 
drop the seed three or four inches apart and 
thin out to six or eight inches, after they get 
started. More than one plant will be likely 
to come from what appears as one seed, whic 
in reality is an envelope containing several 
seeds. The plants allowed to get a little 
growth make excellent greens, and often are 
allowed to grow till itkely to interfere, be- 
fore being pulled out for this purpose. 

CanpaGe.—Early sorts will usually answer 
to —— during the month, Seed may be 
open varieties aré numiérous, 
some late sorts growing enormous heads, oth- 
ers much smaller, more tender, and better 
flavored. All the mammoth kinds are more or 
less coarse, with large leaf stems and veins; 
the medium and smaller growing heads will be 
found the best for eating#—the mammoth for 
market. 

Carrots.—For our New England climate, 
May is early enough, and some think too early 
to sow carrots. A few radish seed sown with 
the carrot will enable one to distinguish the 
rows much better, and the weeds can be better 
kept in subjection without injury to the carrots ; 
clean culture makes clean good crops 

Corn.—Plant as soon as the soil is warm. 
A few hills may be started on sods, in the hot- 
bed, and set in the open ground, after late 
frosts are past. The Mexican and Trimbles, 
are two as good sorts as one could wish; the 
Mexican being a small eight rowed variety and 
the Trimble a good sized, twelve rowed sort, 
soft and rich when in its prime. The Mexican 
has small kernels, sweet, and excellent for eat- 
ing from the cob, as the seed comes out clean 
and free from hulls. J. J.H. Gregory adver- 
tises it by the package. I have none for sale. 

CucumBers.—About the middle of the 
month is soon enough to plant in the open 
ground, to escape frosts. According to the 
‘weather wise” we shall have frosts the latter 
half of the month to injure vegetation. A few 
hills can be started on sods in the hot-bed to be 
transplanted the last of the month, and get a 
little advantage over those planted in the open 
ground. 

Lerruce.—Transplant from the the hot-bed 
and cold frames. Sow seeds in the open 
ground for succession. Applications of liquid 
manure, or guano in judicious quantities, will 
give large results, 

Onrons.—If not already planted, plant 
onion seeds in rich well-prepared beds. Set 
out tops, sets, and potato onions, as early in 
the month as possible. Early sown seed pro- 
duces best results. 

Peas.—Repeat planting of early sorts for 
succession, and put in late sorts of Marrow- 
fats, and the better sorts. Pea brush should 
be put to the peas soon after they come up, as 
the longer deferred the less inclined the vines 
are to take hold of them. 

Potatores.—Plant as soon as the ground is 
in readiness, as early planted do the best, of 
late years; give them mineral, instead of 
putrescent manure, on ground previously ma- 
nured and in good heart. 

Rapisnes.—Sow seed in quick, warm soil ; 
If insects attack the plants dust with ashes ; 
light applications of guano promote rapid 
growth, 

SquasH.—These being of tropical origin 
will need be treated as tender plants, similar 
to cucumbers, as above. Manure, old and 
well rotted, makes the squash grow, when judi- 
ciously applied in liberal quantities. 

Tomators.—These will not bear the least 
frost, and cold rains do not agree with them. 

If the plants in the hot-bed, or cold frame, are 
gettin» large, prick them out from the hot-bed 
to the cold frames, or into pots ; start the roots 
| of those in cold frames to increase stockiness, 
| &c. Keep the plants protected nights but 
| harden off days by giving them the open air, 
| all reasonably pleasant days. 
Wo. H. Wurrr. 
South Windsor, Conn., 1869. 








Selections, 


From the Williametie Farmer, 


MY GARDEN. 


Now, as the @pring returning, 

Sweet with the breath of tlowers, 

Calls at my open window 

And whispers of by-gone hours, 

I long for my pleasant garden, 

To work in the warm brown earth, 

To nourish the wee green chiicres, 

And watch for the seedlet’s birth; 

To breath in the cool of evening 

The odors of balm and spice ; 

For, to drees and keep a garden, 

Was the work of Paradise. 

And is not this a reason 

For the wish we always feel, 

To plant in the shining seed-time 

Earth’s treasures to reveal; 

To join in the great procession, 

Earth’s workers moving on, 

And help, though e’er so litile. 

The hand of the Mighty One! 
Salem, Oregon, Feb , 1869. BeLL_e W. Coox, 


’ 





NEW YORK STATE FAIR. 
The address of the President, Hon. T. H. 
Faile, at the late annual meeting of this Soci- 


ety, contains many suggestions which we think 
| are important to other societies as well as that 


| of New York. We make a few extracts :— 


| 
| 
| ‘The Fair was largely attended, and that 
without any of the extraneous means, now, 
unfortunately for the good morals of the peo- 
ple, resorted to for financial success in many 
| of the State and County fairs. No trials of 
| speed, of either running or trotting horses, 
| nor shows, nor games of any kind, have ever 
| been allowed on the New York Agricultural 
| Society's grounds; and in this connection I 
will not hesitate to express an earnest hope 
that our Legislature will withdraw all aid from 
every county society that perverts the funds 
of the State to such uses. It is a libel upon 
the intelligence and good sen:e of the farmers 
to suppose such things necessary to make 
a fair attractive or financially successful. The 
net results show that they will support all 
fairs where the managers conduct them in 
accordance with the principles on which our 
agricultural societies were founded, viz. the 
diffusion of useful knowledge. 

**The exhibition of machmery and agricul- 
tural implements, showed in a stronger light 
than ever before the marvellous inventive gen- 
ius of our people. The time has passed when 
mere hand work can make the cultivation of 
the soil remunerative, and it is only by the use 
of improved implements that success can be 
attained. 

**In ditching and digging maclrines there 
is open a wide and very important field for 
improvement and invention. 

**Surprise was expressed at the last fair that 
no premium was offered for thoroughbred, in 
other words, for race horses. The simple truth 
is, farmers have no use for thoroughbreds, 
or for those little trotting horses so common 
at this time, and the breeders of them not 
only lose money, but also run the risk of spoil- 
ing their sons, for it is undeniably true that 
the racing and trotting of horses, whether at 
fairs, or on the track, is accompanied by false- 
hood, trickery, profanity and the excessive 
use of intoxicating drinks. 

“It has been the custom to allow entries to 
be made on the first day of the fair, often on 
the second and sometimes on the third, causing 
great confusion and difficulty in making the 
arrangements. This year we departed from 
the custom, and gave notice that machinery 
and live stock must be entered two weeks be- 
fore the fair. The Royal Agricultural Show 
of England last year required entries for ma- 
chinery and implements to be made ten weeks, 
and of live stock six weeks before the Fair. 
The Highland and Agricultural Societies of 
Scotland closed all entries over six weeks be- 
fore the fairs. 

*‘I recommend that hereafter all entries ex- 
cept for fruits, flowers and vegetables be closed 
from two to four weeks prior to the Fair. 
When the entry is made the entrance fee 
should be paid, ‘and a description: of the ani- 
mals, machinery and implements furnished for 
publication in a catalogue, which should be 
ready when the fair is opened and sold at cost. 
If the articles were in their place a day or two 
before the opening, it would give the judges 
opportunity to make amore thorough and sat- 
istactory examination, especially of machinery 
and manufactured articles. It would also be 
an accommodation to the railroads, by which 
we have always been favored, by not crowd- 
ing all the business into one or two days.” 
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Poetry. 


From the Hearth and Home, 








THE OLD PENNSYLVANIA FARMER. | $i?’ 


BY BAYARD TAYLOR, 





I. 
Well—well! this is a comfort, now—the air is mild as 


Ma 
‘And yet tls March the twentieth, or twenty-first, to- 
a . 


ay: 
And Rouben ploughs the bill for corn; I thought it 
would be tough, 
But now I see the furrows turned, I guess it’s dry 
enough, 


nm. 
I don’t half live, penned up in doors; a stove’s not like 
the sun, 


amidst 
When I can’t see how things ge on, I fear they’re | made the 


badly done: 

I might have farmed till now, I think—one’s family is 
#80 queer— 

As if a man can’t oversee who’s in his eightieth year! 


MI, 
Father, I mind, was eighty-five before he gave up his; 
But he was dim o’ sight, and crippled with the 
rheumatiz. 
I followed in the old, stead Twi, #0 he was satisfied; 
But xs ag likes new-fangled things and ways I can 
abide. 


1v. 

I’m glad I built this southern porch; my ehair seems 
easier here: 

I haven’t seen as fine a spring this five and twenty 
ear! 

And how the time goes round so quick!—a week, I 
would have sworn, 

Since they were husking on the flat, and now they 
plough for corn! 


Vv. . 

When I was young, time had for me a lazy ox’s pace 

But now wa ike *a blooded horse, that means to win 
the race, 

And yet [ can’t fill out my days, I tire myself with 
naught; 

L'a rather use my legs and hands than plague my head 
with thought. 

VI. 
There’s Marshall, too, I see from here: he and bis boys 


begin. 
Why don’t they take the lower field? that one is poor | », 
thin 


an . 
A coat of time it ought to have, but they’re a doless 


set: 
They think swamp-mud’s as good, but we shal) see 
what corn they get! 


vu. 
Across the level, Brown’s new place begins to make a 


show; 
I thought be’d have to wait for trees, but, bless me, 
iti how t' ey grow! 


Ade mn tame nomen BIW Dd tek gg ne ee 


ues 
But so much land! it worries me, for not a cent it 
brings. 


vu, 
He has the right, I don’t deny, to please himself that 


way, 

But ‘is a bad example set, and leads young fclke 
ar tray: 

Book learning gets the upper-hand and work gets slow 
and slack, 

And they that come long after us will find things gone 
to wrack, 


IX, 
Now Keuben’s on the bither side, his team comes back 


again; 
I krow how deep he sets the share, I see the horses 


strain: 

I had that field so clean of stones, but he must plough 
roe eep, 

He'll have ‘it like a turnpike soon, and scarcely fit for 
sheep. 


x. 

If father lived, I'd like to know what he weuld say to 
there 

New notions of the younger men, who farm by chem- 
istries : 


There’s different stock and other grass; there’sa patent 
plough avd cart— 

Five husdred dollars for a bull! it would have broke 
his heart. 


xi, 
The maples must be putting out: I see a something 
d 


re 
Dowa yonder where the clearing laps aeross the mead- 
ow’s bead. 
Bwamp-cabbege grows beside the ran; the green is 
od to see, 
But wheat’s the color, after all, that cheers and ’livens 
me. 


xi. 
they think | have an easy time, no need to worry 


vow— 

Sit in the porch all day and watch them mow, and sow, 
aud plough: 

Sleep in the summer in the shade, in winter in the 


sun— 
I'd ravher do the thing myself, and know just how 
it’s done! 


XInl, 
Well—I suppose I’m old, and yet ’tis not eo long ago 
When Reuben spread the swath to dry, and Jesse 
learned to mow, 
And William raked, and Ieraci hoed, and Joseph 
pitehed with me: 
But such a man as I was then my boys will never be! 


XIV. 
I don’t mind William’s hankering for lectures and for 
oks; 

He never had a farming knack—you’'d see it in his 
ooks 

But band 
to do: 

*T'would ease my mind if I could say the same of Jease, 
too, 





is that hand does, and he is well 


xv. 
There’s one black sheep in every flock, so there must 
be in mine, 
But I was wrong that second time his bond to under- 


sign: 

It’s lees than what his share will be—but there’s the 
ioterest! 

In ten years more I might have had two thousand to 
invest. 


XVI. 
There’s no use thinking of it now, and yet itmakes me 


sore; 

The way I've slaved and saved, I ought tocounts, 

T never lost a foot of land, and that’s a comfort, sure, 

And if they do not call me rich, they cannot call me 
poor. 


XVII. 
Well, well! ten thousand times I’ve thought the things 
Pm thinking now; 
I’ve thought them in the harvest field and in the clover- 


ow; 
And sometimes I get tired of them, and wish I'd some- 
thir g new— 
But this is all I’ve seem and known; so whet’s a man 
to do? 


XVIII. 
’ Tis like my time is nearly out, of that I’m not afraid; 
I never cheated any man, and all my debts are paid. 
They call it rest that we shall have, but work would 
do no harm; 
There can’t be rivers there, and flelds, without some 
sort o’ farm! 





A Selected Story. 
( ‘From Tiosley’s shetie me April, 
GOING HOME. 


A wet, dismal night—a night when, tempted by 
the first warm days of Spring, people who had 
left off fires looked dubiously at their polished 
grates, and shuddered as the rain beat heavily 
against the windows and the wind howled in the 
chimneys—a night when not a star was visible, 
when the gaslights flickered and fluttered in a 
misty, uncertain manner, and the pavement was 
covered with a greasy agglutination of slime and 
mud—a night when sudden gusts took pedestrians 
almost off their feet, and sent the blinding drizzle 
into their faces till they could scarcely see their 
way; when umbrellas were a myth, and water- 
proofs a fond delusion; and a light fog, strongly 
suggestive of sore throats and rheumatism, hung 
over the marshy di-tricts of London. 

Three o’clock in the morning, and on Waterloo 
Bridge—silence over the great city—the great dark 
hive that loomed so grimly against the leaden sky, 
while the busy brains of ever-restless men kept 
feverish watches through the still small hours. 

Not a sound save the splash, splash of the river, 
as it swept under the cold stone arches, sucking 
and licking the piers with its fetid, hungry 
tongues; the distant rumble of a market-wagon 
or a home-returning cab; or the chimes of the city 
churches, telling how time was passing away. 

And a woman, weary and foot-sore, with gar- 
ments that hardly protected her from the rain, a 
shaw! so thin and ragged that it required all the 
strength left in her long, lean arms to prevent its 
being blown away, offered a silver threepence to 
the toll-man at the gate. 

A bright fire was blazing in the little room— 
cosy and warm it looked compared with the 
lreariness without; and the man, as he held his 
coat tight up in his neck to shield him from the 
piercing blast, looked askance at the way-farer 
who had interrupted him. 

He was used to these tramps: they would sleep 
in the recesses of the bridge on the warm summer 
nights—ay, and in the bitter winter, too; they 
swarmed on the water steps, where they lay hud- 
dled together, old and young, a loathsome, hide- 
ous mass. He had grown quite accustomed to 
the tide of human nae! that so closely to 
the dark, silent river. d they thi those r 
offeasts of humanity, that when life was too hard 
even for them to bear, there was rest beneath 





those cold, turgid waters, a home somewhere be-| ste 


low their Stygian obscurity ? 

He was wont to see all phases of sublunary 
wretchedness and vice; yet something in this 
woman’s hurried manner, her evident desire to be 
unnoticed added to the lateness of the hour, 
caused him to look closely at her before deliver- 
ing her change. She didn’t seem exactly like a 
pauper; there were signs of delicacy and better 
days in the white, scared face, whose outline he 
could scarcely catch through the dark wavy hair, 
which was pushed in such disorder beneath the 
faded bonnet. 

He was a kind-hearted man, one who had gone 
through suffering himself. 

“It’s a bad — for you to be out in, my girl; 
a terrible bad night.” 


The woman drew her shawl tighter round her| his sister’s argument, and that the man was at 


shivering form. 
“You needn’t tell me that,” she replied with a 
ghastly smile; “I know that as well as you.” 


“Take care you don’t get blown over the | myself.” 


bridge,’ 
to do it.’ 

“There’s no such luck,” rae she bitterly. 
‘Death don’t come to those who séek it.” 


returned the man; “there’s wind enough 


“Well, it’s a bad look-out when one wants to | her anxious glance. 


seek it. I suppose you're going home?” This 
was a side bit. 

The woman drew herself up. 

“What's that to you?” she flared out. “What 
business is it wh yours where l’m going? Can’t 
you give me the money and let me go, and not 
keep me here in this villainous rain ?”" - 

“Well, you needn’t be so sharp. Surely a fel- 
low could ask a civil question without being 
snapped up like that. It ain't no matter to me 
where you goes.” 

“Then what did you ask for?" she retorted, 
eon re taking the coppers; then, as if she 
regretted her rudeness, she said more gently : 
“Yes, Lam going home, if that will satisfy you— 
such a home as it is. Good-night, old fellow.” 

The wind and the rain shut the door for him; 
the wind and the rain beat against the toll-house 
windows, like angry spirits clamorous for en- 
trance, and the wind and the rain sent the poor 
wanderer far on the bridge out of his sight. 

He sat down n in his wooden arm-chair 
beside the genial fire. He could not rest, how- 


ever, but started nervously as the north wind| rim of a fa) 
howled louder round his little cabin, or a sound | down jag ling - aa! om von Pag Ce og 


to which his 
his listening ear. 


Twice he rose, and peered out th 


fancy gave a hideous shape fell on | the rush and roar of other fails rose sullenly up 


the misty | locks, which arch utrent from 
panes of glass that constituted the toll-house win- | to side. At a vol ee van, who, leadi “the 
dows, as if he could see anything but the drops | van, sat as a warrior might sit his steed, ‘bare- 
of rain that trickled in miniature rivulets down | beaded and erect, the oars were lifted, and the 


———— 


the dim ; as if he could see any- 
thing but the Sacky’ datas the birtee crusi 


night 
I wish I'd follered her,” he muttered to him- 
self; “I’m blest if I don’t. It’s queer to me if she 
"ta rum un; but, dash it! 's a feller to 


He couldn't run after every soomny Seat chose to 
g0 over the bridge, he ith this re- 
flection he endeavored to e the uneasy mind 
that would not allow him to be at 

And the woman or a 806 n spite of her 
squalor and misery she looked youthful even now 
—sped swiftly on till she reached the middle of 
the bridge. There was no one to stay her; the 
recesses were all deserted; she was there in the 
darkness, the silence, and the rain, as lonely as 
though she were in an eastern desert. Alone in 
the very heart of London, midway between those 
two great masses of habitations that stretch on 
either side the wonderful regal river. To her left, 
the gaunt, tall houses, whose reflection 

waters er still, towered St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, England’s heroes’ mausoleum ; while 
far above, far past the | bridges, with their 
avenues of twinkling lights, lay the old Abbey, in 
the solemn shadow of its sanctuary, like a voice 
the past with the holiness of ages around it. 
There were lights in many a window yet, telling 
of those for whom there is no night—the sick, the 
eyins and overpressed—telling of those to whom 
night brings no repose, no significance, but a sea- 
— for harder work filched trom the over-excited 
n. 

The silence was all exterior. She knew well, 
vagrant as she was, that there are hundreds of 
dwellings in which night is the real day, durin 
which men work and toil and fight, conquer an 
fail, in the great battle of life. She knew, God 
alone knows how eye that Hell held high 
carnival during those midnight hours, and that 
po i ee cep good C b. calm — 
0! ust, devils incarnate over the ro 
of immortal souls. a 
But ail this was nothing now to her. There 
was no hand, devil’s or angel’s, stretched forth to 
help her in her fearful need. She stood for a mo- 
ment on the pet, her hands—those thin, at- 
tenuated hands—clenched tightly together. 
There might be a better world, she thought; 
there couldn't be a worse. The God who made 
her would forgive her if she were doing wrong. 
Anda wild scream mingled with the soughing 
wind, as the cold waters parted for a moment, and 
they went rippling, splashing on, over a broken 
eart. 

A policeman heard that scream as he stood at 
the other end of the bridge, vainly endeavoring to 
shield himself from the storm. He turned his 
buli’s-eye on, and looked up and down the road. 
Some r “unfortunate,” he thought, engaged in 
a drunken drawl. Best to let her fight it out her- 
self; he would get no good by interterence. 

A bargeman heard that scream as he lay dozing 
in his.barge. It seemed to sound close to his ear. 


An thn amnesia . hhanned 4h + «ee eer 
they hovered over the sin-stained city, and they 
bore it tape on their med wi through im- 
measurable space, through the golden floods of 
light that, far beyond ail human thought, irradi- 
ate the confines of eternal bliss, till it woke the 
echoes of unutterable love at the mercy-gate of 
Heaven. 

A fortnight later, and another night in London— 
a soft, hela, spring night, when myriads of glit- 
tering stars lighted the Heavens with their beauty, 
and shone down upon the sleeping earth like the 
eye of an ever watchfal Providence—a night when 
hundreds of pedestrians thronged the brilliant, 
busy streets, when carriages full of lovely women 
rolled along the causeways and throngh thre 
squares, and sin flaunted its paint and feathers in 
the finest thoroughfares of virtuous London—a 
night when the clubs at the West-End were al! 
illuminated, and handsome dissolute men stcod 
on the steps or at the open windows, discussing 
the las, new opera or the characters of their fe- 
male fiiends—when in the alleys and corners of 
the old metropolis small thieves, with children’s 
bodies, and old, cunning faces, plied their unlaw- 
ful trade, and from out the meretricious splendor 
ot the gin palaces that, like enchanted mansions 
in the Arabian Nights, seemed doubly dazzling 
amid the dinginess around, rose discordant voices, 
hellish laughter, mingled with the pure, still air. 
There were lights in one of the large houses in 
Belgrave-square ; a carriage and pair stood before 
the door, and in one of the sylendid!y-furnished 
drawing rooms within sat a young girl, dressed 
for a bail, fastening the buttons of her tiny gioves. 
She was very fair—fair with the pale Saxon beauty 
so distinctive of our race; a delicate, ari-tocratic 
face, large, dreamy, pansy eyes, and lustrous 
wavy hair, failing over the white, shimmering 
silken robes, like golden sunshine on the snow- 
clad Alps. 
“Beautiful exceedingly” she seemed; and so 
the fine, tall man thought—her brother evidently, 
by the likeness between them—as he entered the 
room and stood fur a moment gazing at her. 
He smiled approvingly as, taking up her fan 
and bouquet, she advanced to meet him; and 
then a shadow of something like anxiety fell over 
his face, It was gone, however, in an instant. | 
“I am afraid we shall be late, Constance; it is | 
nearly twelve now; and Lady Churchill begged 
us to come early.” 
“I am ready, William,” she replied ; “‘but there’s 
plenty of time. We shall be weary enough before 
itis over.” And she shrugged her shoulders with 
a charming gesture of indifference. 
“No revel is complete without its queen,” re- 
lied her brother, gallantly. “Your adorers will 
Lowe been fuming themselves to death for the last 
two hours, fearing you would not come.” 
“It will do them good,” she replied, with a 
laugh: “they will learn wisdom in time.”’ 
“And Sir Richard?’ questioned her brother, 
looking earnestly into her smiling face. 

She crimsoned—a flush of anger, not of love, 
and turned impatiently away. 
“Sir Richard may wait forever. He has had his 
answer already.” 

Her brother bites his lips. 

“] think yoa are fuolish, Constance. Sir Rich- 
ard loves you, and would make you a very good 
match.” 

Constance twined her hands around her broth- 
er’s arm, tears trembling in her eyes. 

“] shall never marry, William—never. Please 
don’t ask me, dear. 1 am very happy here with 
you.” 

4 He stooped and kissed the pitcous face that was | 
“There! Don’t spoil your pretty eyes,” he 
cried; “some one will induce you to change that 
resolution I hope.” 

He drew her hand within his arm, and led her} 
down the broad staircase into the hail, where a 

powdered footman stood with wraps upon his arm, 

ready to see them into the carriage. 

The street door was partly open, and a noise of 
altercation and rough voices speaking sharply 

caused the gentleman to hesitate. 

“What is the meaning of this disturbance, 





Barnes ?” he asked. 

“Tt is a man, Sir, as is himperant, and won't go 
away; and John is making him.” 
“What does the fellow want? 
has he here ?” 

“He says he wants to see Miss Power, Sir.” | 
“To see me?” exclaimed Constance, while her | 
brother frowned. | 
“Po see Miss Power? What insufferable inso- | 
lence! And at this time of night too!” | 
“He is most howdacious, Sir, and says he | 
knowed she was a-coming out, and would stop till 
she did.” 

“Constance, my love,” said Mr. Power. “you 
had better step into the library. I will soon settle 
this affair.”’ 

He opened the room-door for her, and then 
going out on the steps, stood for a moment in 
angry amazement at the scene before him. 

An eld man, bareheaded, was struggling with 
two of the men-servants of the house, gesticulat 
ing violently, while a small crowd of curious 
listeners, collected by the uproar, were grinning 
and laughing and shouting to the combatants to 
have fair play. 

“T will see her! I will see her!” the old man 
was exclaiming. ‘It’s a matter of lite and death, 
and I'll stop till I do.” 

“John, go for the police!” shouted the stento- 
rian voice of Mr. Power. 

At the sound of their master’s voice the men let 
go their hold of the man, while four or five young 
urchins starred off in search of the missing func- 
tionary. The old man, half-exhausted, staggered 
to the palings. 

“Don’t send for the perlice,” he cried; ‘I ain’t 
a-guing toreb. For God’s sake, Sir, tell me if 
the young lady is coming out!’ This to Mr. 
Power. 

“What business is that of yours ?” 
plied that gentleman. : 
disturbance in a respectable neighborhood ? 
have you imprisoned.” 

“Prison me if you will,” cried the man ear- 
nestly ; ‘‘but let me speak one word to the young 
lady, Sir, for the love of Heaven.” 

“The man is mad,” mutiered Mr. Power to him- 
self; “mad or drunk.” 

The old fellow caught the last words. 

“No, I ain’t drunk, yer honner,’’ he cried; I 
earns an honest livelihood, and that’s more than 
every flunky can say;” and he glanced indig- 
nantly at the footmen, who still kept by his side. 
“I'm in my sober senses, and I know what I want. 
I want to see Miss Power.” 

“It is one of those beggarly paupers Constance 
is so fond of,” thought Mr. Power. “This is the 
fruit of ladies going about visiting the sick—a 
precious piece of business, to be sure. “If you 
will promise to go away quietly, I will let you 
off.” he commenced ; bat at that moment a hand 
was placed upon his arm, and a soft voice ques- 
tioned : 

“What is the matter, William ?” 

At the door stood Constance, In her snowy 
opera-cloak and golden hair, her sweet eyes 
turned wonderingly on the spectacle before her. 
With a cry of joy the old man struggled up the 


What business | 


| 
| 


angrily re- 
“How dare you create a 
I will 


0 Miss! are you Miss Power? It’s you I 
wants to see.” 

Mr. Power drew her angrily back. 

“Really, Constance,” he said in a low tone, 
“you are forgetting  heceoee To come out here 
before all these peop e—really—” 

“O William,” cried the girl, ‘don’t be cross; 
but Barnes tells me the man said it was a matter 
of life and death. Do let me see him, if only for 
a moment. It must be something very serious to 
bring him at this hour of the night.” 

Mr. Power, though hasty in his temper, was a 
just and reasonable man; he saw plainly now the 
man was not intoxicated, and though he was an- 
noyed at being disturbed at this unseasonable 
hour, he could not but acknowledge the fitness of 


least entitled to a hearing. 
“Well,«Connie,” he said, “let it be so. Go back 
into the library, and I will question him first 


; He ye oa to call the man inside, and 
close the door. er,a while, Mr. P 
back to his sister. oe waar sen: 
“I cannot make x 7 said, in answer to 
“He tells a rambling stor 
about some girl he has picked out of the wanen 
and whom, he says, you know. You had better 
see him, Constance.” 
“O yes, yes! Ask him to come in at once.” 
[TO BR CONCLUDED.) 





General Miscellany, 


RUNNING THE RAPIDS. 


Our boats were poised as on the ridge-poard of a 
house, while below, for some twene rods, the 
water went tearing down; now gliding over a 
smooth shelving ledge, with the quick, tremulous 
motion of a serpent, and now torn to shreds b 
jagged rocks at the bottom, and again beat 

y huge boulders which lifted themselves in mid- 
current, presenting to the eye one continuous 
stretch of mad turmoil and riot. At the foot of the 
reach the eye could just discover the smooth, glassy 


curve, 
through the heavy pines and overhanging hem- 











freed boats, as though eager for flight, started 
downward. Away, & flew. ‘ie before 
+ my Bove Bog: they went like now, 
No neging lee here; Soeh men De himself in 
this wild race; and woe to boatman and to boat 
if an oar should break or oar-bolt op. Close 
aftat ieha, gulsing ot every rush, my light boat 
sped. No t for others, all eye and nerve for 
self, with a upl of blood, as my face. 
wet with the spray, clove the air, I flashed 
until the fall was , and, side by side, with 
trailing oars, we took the leap together. Down 


boats half full of spume and foam, till the reactin 
water underneath caught the light shells up an 
flung them out of the yeast and mist, dripping in- 
side and out, from stem to stern, as sea- ng 
from a plunge. No stop nor stay for breathing 
here. nd the curve, by no effort of mine 
leading the race, I went, swept down another reach 
and over another fall, and, t er to pause 
& moment, entered into the third before I ha 
to think. Steeperthan all behind, it lay before me, 
but straight, and for a distance parle by for aught 
I could see as I shook the spray from my eyes, 
until it narrowed, and the converging torrent met 
between two overhanging rocks in one huge ridge 
of tossing, swelling water. lay below I 
knew not; how steep the fall, or on what bottom 
I should land. In rapids, John had told me, the 
wildest water was the safest, and so I steered 
straight for the highest swell of water and the 
whitest foam. Fancy a current, rods in width, 
converging as it glides, until the mass of rushing 
water is brought as into an eaves-trough five feet 
across, with sharp, jutting rocks for sides, where 
the compressed water flings itself wildly up, in- 
dignant at the restraint put upon it; and then 
fancy yourself in a boat weighing but seventy 
unds, gliding down with a swiftness most pain- 
fal into the narrow funnel through which, bursting, 
you must shoot a fall you cannot see, but whose 
roar rises heavily over the dash of the torrent, and 
‘ou can realize what it is to shoot the rapids of the 
Recquette River, and - position at the time. 
Balancing myself nicely on the seat, dipping the 
oar-blades until their lower edges brushed along 
the tide, I kept my eyes steadily upon the narrow 
aperture, and let her glide. Nothing but the pres- 
sure of the air upon the check, as the face clove it, 
and the sharp whistling of the seething current, 
bespeaks the swiftness with which you move. 
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CUSHMAN & BROOKS 
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When near the narrow gorge—which you must their Sore replete with the newest aod most fashion- 


take square in the centre, and in direct line, or 


smash your boat to flinders, while the width 
would yet allow, wishing some steerage-way before 
I entered the chasm, 1 threw my whole strength 
upon the oers. The lithe ash bent to the strain, and 
the boat quivered from stem to stern under the 
quick stroke. Then, bending forward upon the 


able “Style of Goods,” which will be offered at such 
prices as will meet with the approval of purchasers— 
all of whom are respectfally invited to call and inspect 
the Stock now offered. 


The Embroidery and Lace Department 
Real and FE ly snc ’ 


seat, with oars at a trail, I shot into the opening | pigck, French and English ‘ 


between the rocks. 


Gresedelons (hele at 


vur vet OL 


-blades . mito 
ree and then, riline mons whgrcidered Handkerchiefs ; 
i Gamp passage, “ 


men Nets ; 


and lo! the fall whose roar I had heard yawned | Valenctennes Lace Hdkfs., &c., (to which par- 


just beneath me. Quick as thought, I swung the 
oars ahead, and as the billow litted me high up 
upon the very brink, gave way with all my mighr. 
Whatever spare strength I had lying anywhere 
about me, at that particular poiut of time, I am 
under the impression was thrown into those oar- 
blaies. The boat was fuirly lifted off the wave, 
and shot into the air. For an instant, it touched 
neither water nor foam, then dropped into the boil- 
ing cauldron. Another stroke and it darted out of 
the seething mass with jess than a gallon of water 
along the bottom, 

The rapids were run! Wiping the sweat from 
my face, and emptying the water from the barrel 
of my rifle, I rested on my ours, to see the boys 
come down. O, royal sight it was, to see them 
come, one after anuther,—John leading the van,— 
over te verge! As boats in the air they seemed, 
with airy boatmen, as they came dashing along. 
O, royal sport, to see them glide like arrows down 
the steep, at an angle so sharp that [ could see the 
bottom board in each boat from stem tostern! O, 
noble sight to see them enter in between the mighty 
rocks,—the chasm shutting them from view a mo- 
ment,—from which, emerging in quick succession, 
with mighty leaps, quiveriog like sporting fish, 
they shot the falis triumphantly !—Adventures in 
the Wilderness, by Rev. Wm. H. H. Murray. Bos- 
ton: Fields, Osgood & Co. 





BOIL IT DOWN. 





Whatever you have to say, my friend, 
Whether witty, or grave, or gay, 

Condense as much as ever you can, 
And say in the readiest way; 

Aud whether you write cf rural affairs, 
Or particular thing» in town 

Just take a word of friendly advice— 

Boil it down, 


For if you go spluttering over a page 
When a coupie of lines would do; 

Your butter is spread so much, you see, 
‘That the bread looks plainty through, 

So when you have a story to tell, 
And would like a little reno® n, 

To make quite sure of your wish, my friend, 

Boll it down. 


When writing an article for the press, 
Whether prose or verse, just try, 

To utter your thoughts In the fewest words, 
And let them be crisp and dry, 

And when it fs finished, and you suppose 
It is done exactly brown, 

Just look it over again, and then 

Boil it down, 


For editora do not like to print 
An article lazily long, 

And a general reader does not care 
For a couple of yards of song. 

So gather your wits in the smallest space 
1f you'd win the author’s crown, 

And every time you write, my friend, 

Boil it down, 





Tue daughter of Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt, 
twelve years old, is said to possess much of the 
great talent of her mother. 
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THE VOICE OF GRIFF. 


O rugged, toilsome path of thorns and briers, 
Of weary, bleeding feet,— 

Peopled with shadows of u reaped desires, 
And pleasures incomp!ete | 

Land of unchanging sorrow for the dead, 
And bitterness of life, 

Where noble lives by cruel hands are shed, 
To win the field of strife ; 

Where pain eternal, like the Alpine snows, 

Crowned above men and kings, 

Broods dark as night, and from her bosom throws 
Her arrows and her stings! 


Shall the sweet breath of Sammer sweep the earth, 
And make it amile with flowers, 

Yet leave to man the peetijential dearth 
Of ever-withering powers ? 

Behold how Serrow, wandering through the world, 
Weeps passionate tears of blood, 

And charity upon the stones ia huried, 
Crying aloua for food! 

The voiceof grief pierces the Silent Land, 
Where victory is won— 

Ia there no haven past Time's dangerous stand, 
No joy beyond the sun? 





SUNDAY READINGS.---No. 425. 
Make me to hear joy and gladness.—Psacms, 
To the young, joy and gladness come as readily 
as the inspiration of the free air of heaven. Care 
touches them lightly, grief lays not long its bur- 


den upon their hearts, disappointments are easily | 


forgotten, and hope beams undimmed in the bright 
atmosphere of morning. 

But with added years comes a weariness of the 
heart. 
the most loved have departed ; once trusted friends 
have grown distant and cold; Fortune has proved 
her title to fickleness, and bopes, too often disap 
pointed, no more lead us astray. 

It is such who need to repeat with deep earnest- 
ness and fervid devotion the petition of the Psalm- 
ist, lest life be robbed of its zest and become a 
burden one would gladly lay down. 

tesolutely toresolve to hear joy and gladness is 
to invite their cheering voices wherever duty calls. 


The pleasant tones of the household, the greeting | 


of tried friends should be very precious; and Na- 
ture, whose myriad tongues are never silent, is 
calling in the rushing of the wiad, or the murmurs 
of summer breezes, in the varied music of many 
waters, the insect’s busy monotone, and through 
those bright-winged, gifted minstrels of the air 
whose absence all would deplore as an irremediable 
misfortune. 

There is then joy and gladness for all who will 
listen; for all who, bearing the burdens of life, 
still keep the soul untrammeled and open to the 
divine influences that visit all who will. If there- 
fore life seem joyless, dark, and uninteresting, let 
the cause be found in the soul’s lack of faith in 
Him whose skilful hand has spread abroad innu- 
merable sources of knowledge and delight, invit- 
ing all to examine and enjoy. 

It is not by the ear alone that joy and gladness 
come. Who can, even amid a crowd of perplexi- 
ties, cares and disappointments, look ingo the calm 
of midnight skies, sublime in their inapproachable 
glory, and not feel every mean passion hushed 
every noble impulse quickened, till the whole be- 
ing is aglow with a rapture beyond language, save 
that understood alone by God? 

To him who reads aright there is beanty in the 
falling snow and the rushing rain. The clouds 
swept from the blue heavens by the wind have 
their own varied, never repeated charms. Sun- 
light and shadow, the tuneful hush of dim woods, 
the sparkling of woodland brooks, foam-covered 
waves and rocks green with mosses, are all man’s 
by birthright, and await his recognition and ac- 
ceptance. 

If recognized and appropriated they yield a rich 
guerdon of satisfaction and deep peace. They 
cost nothing in silver and gold,|but are priceless 
beyond all that wealth can purchase; and he can- 
not be poor to whom earth, and sea, and sky pay 
daily tribute. 

While we petition then for joy and gladness, let 
our first care be that we slight no means within 
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Experience has taught many a sad lesson ; | 
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IHE RIBBON DEPARTMENT 
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Departments 


will be filled with Domest'c Gooda (all of which will be 
offered at retail at manufacturers’ lowest prices.) 
brenca and English Swiss Book Nainsooks, 
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Pillow Linen, Table Clothe, Table Damask, Napkins, 
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CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


37 and 39 Temple Place. 
| The Hosiery and Glove Department 


will be complete with a full line of English, French, 
| German and American Hosiery, of every kind and size; 
| with also a very large line of Gloves for Spring Wear. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 

37 and 39 Temple Place. 

| The Dress Trimming and Small Ware 
Department 

Will contain every variety of Dress Trimmings (in- 

cluding the new style of Fluted Ribbons,) Small Wares, 

Thread Store Goods, French and German Corsets, 


| Skirts, Bun Shades, Parasols, Sun Umbrellas, Paris 
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| HE PATENT STUDDED BOOTS AND 
| SHOES are now offered to the public by first-class 
dealers, with the full assurance that they supply a long 
acknowledged demand, and are stronger an 
than any other style. 


They are laced by simply winding the string from one 
stud to another, in the parts which are to be drawn 
together. This can be done quickly, making ‘the put- 
ting on and taking off” of the boot an easy task. 


‘The studs are turned from wire, have solid heads and 
sheuks, and cannot pull out, 


Manufacturers can obtain Studs and Setting Machines, 
and Dealers all styles of Studded Goods, at lowest 


better 





BOSTON 
‘Shoe Stud and Button Co., 
99 MILK & 2 PEARL STS., 


| 
ROSTON. 6m5 
| TATIONAL PRIZE PLOUGRHS, HOL- 





eS BROOK’S Patent Bod, Stubble, and Sod and /| 


| Subsoll won four Gold Medals at the National Trial 

| Utiea, N. Y., 1867, and the Report says: ‘‘put the land 
| at Utica in better condition for a crop than it could 
| posxibly have been put by the spade.” Various sizes, 
| with two mould boards changeable, for sod and stubble. 
| Our new Patent Plough Clevis, for three horses 
| abreast brings the team together near the work, ac- 


| complishing ut easier and better than four horses the | 


ola way. Adapted to any plough, 
Oor new Matent 1 horse Clevis, allows the horse to 
walk in the furrow, a great improvement. 


perfectly adjustable, clears itself completely, runs 
easy, and is very durable, 








‘ior new Patent Steel Plough Cutter and Btock is | 


| 
li ibrook’s Patent Seivel Ploughs, for level land, lay | 


field+ down level without dead furrows or ridges. 

Holhrook’s Premiam H ree Moe, for Corn, s’otatoes, 
to meilow surface of ploughed land, and to cover ma- 
nore 

li urrington’s Seed Bower and Cultivator for onions, 
carrots, beets, turvips, parerips. peas, beans, &c. 

Made by F. F,. HOLBROOK & BMALL, 

10 South Market 8t., Boston, Mass. 

Agenta for the Clipper Mowers and Reapers, Far- 
mers ehuld call and examine their superior points 
before buying any other. Beod for Circuiars,. 6w 


DRUNKARD, STOP! 


“ CC. BEERS, M. D., 25 DECATUR BT., 
Je Corner [arrison Avenue, Boston, has a ne 
that hax cures ‘THOUBANDS OF INTEMPERANCE | 
It is recommended by Judge Buesel) and many others, 
<en? atamp for etreuiar mou 
ARRETT’S” EXTRA R.I., CABBAGE, 
25 cents a paper, by mall, Splendid. Try it 
W. E. BARRETT & OO., 
Providence, R. I. 


my 
Swit 
West’s Celebrated Force Pumps. 
| ad ie kK REPULATION OF THESE 
PUMPS bas been established by ELEVEN YEARS 
They are noihiug new, or ex- 
| perimental, but have been proved to possess all the 
| meri » we claim for them, Senp ror CIRCULAR Giv- 
| 1ING Fett DesckiPrion AND Paice List. 
| Address, HULWAY & WRIGHT, 
21 Milk Street, Boston. 
12wl2 
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| 
Every Pomp Warranted 


S4 PDDLESt! SADDLES!!--300 ARMY 
\ Saucies, complete with Bridle and Halter, Price 
These Saddles are of black 
leather and stuff-d, are in prime order and condition, 
and complete with Crupper, Girths, fc To Farmers, 
or any one own: g a horse. an opportunity is offered to 
get a good Bud ile for a little money. To dealers or 
parties purchasing a quantity a discount from above 
price will be made, WILLIAM READ & BONS, 13 
Faneuil Hal) Square, Boston. Swill 

{PILEPSY CAN BE CURED, THOSE 

1, having friends afflicted are earnestly solicited to 
send for a cirenlar letter of references and testimonials, 
which will convince the most skeptical of the curability 
of the disease. Addrers 

VAN BUREN LOCKROW, M. D., 
13w4 No. 36 Great Jones Street, New York City. 


~~ po YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
HEAPEST AND BEST PORTABLE 

© PRESSKS. Men and —_ Making 

Ez 


for complete set $10.00, 





Money. 
ice of Presses, $8, $12, $1 Offices, $15. 430, $30. 
Send for a Circular to LOWE PRESS "CO., 20 Water 
Street, Boston, Mass, 8wl0 


GROUND BONE. 


SCRIBER OFFERS FOR SALE 
ae enared Tons of Pure Ground Bove. Far- 
mers would do well to try the experiment vb mn 





their own su hosphate instead of being humbag; 
as they rete. If they have any doubt about getting 
the pure article let them c ub together and send their 
ageutto the mill and see that they get what they pay 
for. I have been selling to the principal agricultural 
houses in Boston and Providence for the Jast three 
yeare L. B. RLING, 
20wT Pawtucket, R. I. 
y M, BUT MEDICINE. KINGS- 
Ohy'S BITTERS are’ made from Mandrake, 
Dandelion, Dock, Wild Cherry, Golden Seal, Prickly 
Ash, kc, Eight years’ trial proves these the Beet Bit- 
tere for Dyspepsia, Liver Troubles, Jaundice, Head- 
ache, Disordered Stomach, Biliousness, and to relieve 
that springy feeling. Boid by Druggists, in large bot- 
tles, at 50 cents, C. B. Kinoscey, Northampton Mass. 
G. 'C. Goopwin & Co., M.8. Burr & Co., Boston 
Agenta. 16112 


EVERY FAMILY SHOULD ECONOMIZE! 


Y PURCHASING ONE OF THE CELE- 
B brated 


LAMB FAMILY KNITTING MACHINES 
And manufacturing their own Knit Goods of every 
variety, The following testimonial will give an idea of 
its capacity and ease of operation :— 








our power to obtain them by a wise use of our | Mr. N.C. CARTER, Agent :— 


faculties. Our ears must be open or we hear not; 
our eyes must be unsealed or we see not, and our 
heart must lay aside envy, jealousy and all un- 
cleanness ere its portals will open to the heavenly 
influences that will shed through its chambers 
light, peace, happiness. 

The world crowds its interests upon us, sinful 
pleasures entice with a bewildering strength ; the 
true, pure and noble are hidden by the false glare 
of our surroundings, and we are led on we know 


Four weeks ago aed I purchased a Lamb Knitting 
Machine ot you with only one hour instruction, I have 
since knit 109 pairs nae 30 pair Wristers, 1 pair 
Gent’s Drawers, 1 Undershirt. I can knit a stocking 
in seven minutes, Mrs. LyMAN BLAKE. 

No, 12 Franklin Court, Lowell, Mass,, Dec, 16, 1868, 

Descriptive Circular and SAMPLE STOCKING (which 
no other machine can make) sent on sepieanon, with 
stamp. LAMB KNITTING M’CH M’F’G CO., 

N. ARK, Agent, 
6m10 313 Washington Bt., Boston, Mass, 


RCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITU- 
TION, No. 48 Summer, corner of Arch, All 
moneys deposited in this institution commence drawing 





not whither, but in a course that yields neither | interest on the first day of each and every month. In- 
calendar mon 


profit nor peace, and we say there is no pleasure in | terest is paid on every 


it. This is true, for real happiness comes from 


mon 
remains in bank, thereby — the depositor ap 
average rate of interest exceed’ 


ig that FE LA 
pure purposes, innocent enjoyments, and from a| other saviogs institution. All deposite, th the 


conscientious use of all means within our power. 
Our prayers are best answered by God’s aid to our 
endeavors, therefore while we covet all the good 
life can bestow, let us sit like little children at the 
feet of Nature, learning all she can teach, and 
when our still thirsting spirits crave more, there 
remaineth ever open the fountain whose waters 
are inexhaustible as the love of God, =s_-H. . L. 


any 

ter- 
est aceruing thereon, are secured by a guarantee fand 
of $200,000. 6m48 





CRUSHED BONE, GROUND BONE, 
AND 
BONE MEAL. 

AKRANTED SUPERIOR TO ANY 

that can be found elsewhere. For sale in quan- 
tities to suit purchasers, by J. B. ROOT, at the 
NORTHBORO’ BONE MILL, Northboro’, or 
by J. D, LOVELL, Worcester, Mass, 13 














SPECIAL SALE 


OF 


” CARPETING. 


By Order of the City Government 
THE BUILDINGS 


WHICH WE OCCUPY 


ARE TO BE REMOVED 


TU 
Widen Hanover Street, 


AND AS NO OTHER PLACE 18 AVAILABLE, 
WE HAVE OPENED 


OUR WHOLE STOCK 


AT RETAIL, 


INCLUDING 


All the Wholesale Departments, 


GREAT SACRIFICE 
IN PRICE! 


Presenting an opportunity that has not been offered for 


years for purchasers to supply themselves at such 


LOW PRICES! 


OUR WHOLE STOCK 


18 
Complete in all Departments! 


COMPRISING 
Brussels, 
Tapestries, 
Three-Plys, 
Kidderminsters. 
Superfines, 
Extra Fine, 
Stair Carpetings, 
Floor Oil Cloths, 
Canton Mattings, 
Rugs, 
Mats, 
&c., &c. 


NEW ENGLAND 
CARPET CO., 
75 Hanover Street., 
BOSTON. 
CAUTION. 


TO DEALERS AND CONSUMERS OF 
CROASDALE’S 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 


MANUPACTURED BY 
4 EES OTF Of — Evcu 2wtn, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
HE REPUTATION OF OUR SUPER- 
Phosphate being now well! established in all places 
where it bas been used, and being determined to sustain 
us reputation by using only best materials in its 
manufacture, we deg w notify thoee who wish to pur- 
chase our Super-Phosphate, that it is put up ONLY in 
bags containing 200 pounds, and is wenked 


CROASDALLE’S 


GENUINE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 


The Standard Fertilizer for all Crops. 
STANDARD GUARANTEED BY PROP. J. C. 
BOOTH. 

Chemist U. 8. Mint. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WATTSON & CLARK, 

135 North Water Street, Philadelphia, 





We also beg to notify our friends that we intend to 
make 


ONLY ONE BRAND 
Of Super-Phosphate, which shall be of the very best 


quality, and do not intend to manufacture an inferior 
article to be sold at a reduced price. 


WATTSON & CLARK, 


MANUFACTURERS AND PROPRIETORS OF 


CROASDALE’S SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 
8. H. ROBBINS, 
WHOLESALE NEW ENGLAND AGENT, 
151 Commercial Street, Portland, Me. 


Ss. Pr. MOODY, 
RETAIL AGENT, 
92 Faneuil Hall Market, Boston. 3m8 


$18.50 WALTHAM WATCHES $18.50 


N COIN SILVER HUNTING CASES. 
Improved Waltham Watches, Elgin Watches, How- 
ard & Co. Watches, The Waltham Ladies’ Watch, Tre- 
mont Watches, all fairly represented, and Fine Geneva 
Watches—in gold and silver cases only; beautifully 
finished and excellent Time Keepers, all regulated and 
warranted—20 per cent below Washington street prices. 
Bterling Silver, and the celebrated Gorham and Roger’s 
Bilver Piste Goods in variety. Improved Spectacies, 
Eye and Opera Giasees. Mr. H, O. Ford has bad eight 
ear’s experience with Waltham Watdh Oo. Bend for 
ice List. H. O. FORD & OO., 
19wl 84 Tremont 8&t., opposite Tremont House. 


CONSTITUTION WATER 


8S A CERTAIN CURE FOR DIABETES 
and all diseases of the kidneys. For sale by all 
Druggists. S8mT 


$3000 Atkd8: x 


FLOUR OF RAW BONE, 


AND 


PURE NATURAL PHOSPHATE, 


Combining the Best Fertilizing Agents 
Ever Mode, 

THE BOSTON MILLING COMPANY, > 

NVITE THE ATTENTION OF THE 


Agricultural Community to the merits of their 
Standard Fertilizer, the 


Pure Flour of Unburned, Unsteamed 
Bone. 


DDRESS U. 8. 
¥. ly8 





Pp, 


P ing the only 'y in the world by which 
raw bones in their natural state can be reduced to a fae 
flour, they offer such guarantees of purity that ite free- 
dom from adulteration is placed above the possibility 
of suspicion. 

No doubt can be entertained of the inestimable value 
of Bones as a Fertilizer under the two ersential condi 
tions of purity and fineness, thue guaraateed, 


The Newly Discovered Phosphate. 


The recent remarkable diecoveries in the South of 
immense beds of Natural Phosphate are among the 
most valuable contributions of modern times to agri- 
cultural science This Company determined to be the 
first in presenting this new Fertilizing Ageut under 
their trade mark of the 


Pure Fine South Carolina Phosphate, 


containing by analysis nearly SixTY PER CENT. OF 
PHOSPHATE OF L1ME reduced by their machinery to 
that condition of fineness so esseutial to its capil ob 
sorption by the soil and plants. They also offer in the 
same condition a combination of Selected Bones havin; 
an excess of animal m«tter, with the Pure finely groun 
Phosphate, three parts of Bone and animal matter with 
one Phosphate, under the trade mark of 


Combined Bone and Fine Phosphate. 


The stimulus given by the large amount of ammonia 
porte by the excess of animal matter in combina- 
jon with this pure natural Phosphate, cannot fail to 
patenie men 0 results, and should place 

combination in advance of any fertilizing agent 
hitherto produced. . pt 

To make the assurance of purity doubly sure, this 
Company invite committees of Agricultural Societies 
and gentlemen interested in agricultural science to visit 
their mills at all times, and they challenge the most 
rigid scrutiny of every step in the procers of manufac- 
ture. All these articles are packed in superior paper 
lined barrels, and bear the name and trade marke of 


hi 





“Karly Rose” Potatoes. 
ORIGINAL STOCK. 


1 Pound by Mall, Postage Prepaid. . $1.00 


s “ “ “ “ as 2.00 
1 Peck (15 Poumds) ....+5.+++. 5.00 
1-23 Bushel (30 Pounds)........ 8.00 


1 Bushel (60 Pounmds)......... 15.00 
1 Barrel (2 3-4 Bushels—165 Pounds) 40.00 


aa Cash to be sent with the order, invariably. 

war All Orders packed and delivered at Express 
Office Vree, when our responsibility ceases. 

wa Orders will be booked in rotation as received, 
and filled as early as the weather permits. 

aa illustrated & Descriptive Circulars sent free. 

Address 


GEO. W. BEST, 


12tf +13 Broad St., Utica, NEW YORK. 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


CAPITAL,........ .$500,000, Gold. 
SURPLUS,. . 1,200,000, do. 





“eee eee 


AGENCIES. 


VIRGINIA CITY, 
GOLD HILL, 


AUSTIN, NEVADA. 
WHITE PINE, 
RUBY CITY, Ivano. 


A GENERAL BANKING AND EXCHANGE BU- 
BINE8S8 TRANSACTED BY THE BANK 
AND AGENCIES, 


Funds deposited with us for investment in Farm! 
Lands, City or other property on the Pacific Coast, wi 
be paid by Telegraph or otherwise in any part of Calli- 
fornia, Oregon, Idabo, and in the Mining Districts of 
Nevada, through the Bank and Agencies as above, on 
the most favorabl- terms. 


LEES & WALLER, 


BANKERS, 
And Agents fur the BANK OF CALIFORNIA in 
NEW YORK. 


bwl4 





“CARTER’S BALSAM. 


K% COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &C. 
e- b. 1 ee : l2wile 


H. N. AVERY, 
DEALER IN 


HIDES, CALF AND SHEEP SKINS, 
ROUGH AND TRIED TALLOW, 


PORK AND BEEF SCRAPS, 
40 North Market St., BOSTON. 


SHARES, HARROWS & HORSE HOES 


NV ADE IN A SUPERIOR MANNER BY 
“ W.E. BARRETT & CO., Providence, R.1. 8wll 


Brooklyn White Lead. 


COMPANY ESTABLISHED IN 1826. 


HI8 LEAD IS WARBANTED STRICT- 
LY PURE, and is unsurpassed for body and cov- 
ering qualities, Vor economy it cannot be excelled, 
For sale by the Company’s Agenta, 
FOLSOM & DEARBORN, 
Wholesale Dealers in Paints & Oils, 
9 & 10 India Btreet, Boston. 





3m13 


WE HAVE FOR SALE 
O* OUR OWN RAISING, OR RAISED 
expressly for our Home Trade, 
1000 bush R. I. Bent Grass. 
500 pounds Blood Turnip Beets. 
300 “ Orange Carrot. 
580 “ White French Turnip. 
200 +“ “Barrett's” Rhode Island Cabbage. 
200 bush. Early Rose Potatoes. 
60 “a “ Har: o“ 
Roya! Dundee Potatoes. 
All warranted pure, and sold at reasonable price for | 
cash W. E. BARRETT & CO., 
Providence, R. I. 


HEARTH AND HOME. 


N ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY OF SIX- 
teen Handsome Folio Pages, for the 


FARM, GARDEN AND FIRESIDE. 


EDITED BY 
DONALD G. MITCHELL, 


AND 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


Assisted by a corps of able editors and contributors tn 
all departments. 

HEARTH AND HOME meets with universal favor 
from all classes of persons in town and country. 

It contains every week original articles by the best 
American Writers each in his own department on 
FARMING, 

PLANTING, 
8TOCK BREEDING, 
POULTRY RAISING, 
GARDENING, 


“ “ 
4 


8wil 


PLANS OF COUNTRY HOMES, 
RURAL ARCHITECTURE, 
ORNAMENTAL GARDENING, 
FRUIT GROWING, 
FLOWER CULTURE, &e, 





In ite Literary Mp ee artment it includes the choicest 
the AE RARKG ADEE; 
Sketches, Biographies, Poems, ete. 
MRs. STOWE, 
GRACE GREENWOOD, 
MRS. MARY E. DODGE, 
Contribute regularly and the best writers in the country 
will constaatly enrich this department. 





THE BOYS AND GIRLS 


Will be = ang 4 provided for, and will fiod their own 
page always lighted with fun in pictures and fun in 
stories, so tempered with good teaching that we hope 
to make them wiser and better while we make them 
merrier. 


To All who Live in the Country 


We hope to bring Ectertainment, Sound Teaching and 
Valaable Suggestions. ° 





TERMS FOR 1869. 

Bingle Copies $4, invariably in advance ; 3 Copies $10; 
5 Copies $15. Any one sending us $24 for a club of 8 
Copies (ali at one time), will receive a copy free. 

Postmasters who wil get us up Clubs in accordance 
with above rates, may retain 10 per cent. of the amount, 
and are reepectfully solicited to act for us. 

We will send REAKTH AND HOME one year, to 
any settled Clergyman (he stating wih his remittance 
the chureh over which he is settled) for $2.50, 

A specimen copy sent free. 

No traveliing agents employed. 
nications to 
PETTENGILL, BATES & CO., 

37 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


BOWER’S 


COMPLETE MANURE, 


Manufactured by Henry Bower, Chemis 
PHILADELPHIA. 

MADE FROM 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, AMMO 
NIA AND POTASH. 

Warranted free from Adulteration, 


This manure contains ali the elements to produce 
large crops of all kinds, and is highly recommended by 
all who used it, also by distinguishea chemists who have 
by analysis tested ite qualities, 


Packed in bags of 200 lbs. each. 
DIXON, SHARPLESS & CO., Agents, 
39 South Water & 40 South Delaware Avenue, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
FOR SALE BY 
WILLIAM REYNOLDS, 
79 South Street, BALTIMORE, Md. 


And by dealers generally throughout the country. 
For information, address HENRY BOWER, 
Sm7 Philadelphia, 


Address all commu- 


4wi4 


WANDO 


Fertilizer and Phosphate, 


Manufactured by the 


WANDO MANUFACTURING CO., 
OF 


CHARLESTON, 8S. C., 


From the PHOSPHATE BEDS in the vicinity of that 
City, are now offered for sale by 


PERKINS & BLANCHARD, 
No. 3 India Street, 


Where Samples can be seen and Pamphlets in regard 
to them be obtained. 6wl3 


HARTFORD © 


Sorghum Machine Company. 
BRANCH OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY AT 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
NATHAN BENHAM, Presipent, 
¥. G. BUTLER, Secretary, 
HIS COMPANY WAS ORGANIZED 
T for the fi of E 








() E , Cane Mills, 
all apparatus necessary for the MANUFACTURE 
OF SUGAR, from Maple Sap, and also from the Sor- 


ghum and Southern Cane. 


CORY’S SUGAR EVAPORATORS, 


Combining the stventnge of Cory’s, Cook’s and Har- 
ris’ patents, and fully licensed by the proprietors of 
a been proved to be the best apparatus known 


MANUFACTURE OF MAPLE SUGAR, 


Requiring but about half the fuel, and less care, while 
it will produce sugar which selis from three to six cents 
zens. more that made in any other way. Our 

porators have been awarded the ghost — 
wherever exhibited. The sugar whic ed off the 
first prize at the recent Vermont State Fair was made 
in one of our Evaporators. We aleo man 


GUILD’S PATENT 8AP REGULATOR. 





Se Ooms any. i. = to ray) a am - 
of the new fer ere, liowin, ices have 
been established for the present season! = > 


Pure Flour of Bone. ......... + $60 per ton. 
Combined Bone and Fine Phesphate. . . $50 per ton. 
Pure Fine 8.C. Phosphate, ..,.,.. $45 per ton. 


Send orders direct to the Office of the 
BOSTON MILLING CO., 


13w8 43 Broad Street, BOSTON, 


The Pp and most fect feeder, which is fur- 
nished with each F cara y making ita self. 
ae apparatus. Circulars sent to any address. 





EARLY ROSE POTATOES. 


EA GOOPRICH $2.50 PER BAR- 
Ly $3.00 with one d of Early Rose, in- 
cluded, delivered at cape. ly Rose 50 cents per 
pound, post- Address 
rea a he 
. 0, 
4t14-16-17-18 _ on 





THE 


American Hay Tedder, 


The BEST and ONLY PERFECYr Machine 
Ever Invented for 


TURNING OR TEDDING HAY. 


AY CUT, CURED AND STORED IN 

the barn in ONE DAY, avoiding all risk of dam- 

4 storms and sudden showers. The quality of 
Hay Crop 


Very Much Improved. 


Very Light and so Simple and Durable that it cannot 
get out of repair. 





BURT’S SELF ADJUSTING 


HORSE HAY RAKE, 


FOR SIMPLICITY, DURABILITY AND EASE OF 
OPERATION UNEQUALLED. 


The Brat Metallic Tooth Horse Rake in the Market, 





THE 
Perry Gold Medal Mower 
TRIUMPHANT 


Before the New England Agricultural Society three 
years in succession—1366, 1867, 1868. 


Triumphant Everywhere. 


Durable; Light Draft; Cutting the Grass in the very 
best manner. 


Burt’s Rocky Mountain 


Wood Teeth Wheel Horse Rake. 


Gathers the Hay Pare and Clean, 
Teeth independent and by a new device all breakage 
avoided, Uperation very easy, weight of driver bal- 
ancing the Kake. 
MADE ONLY BY 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


TARRH IS A DANGEROUS 

Seek! hea can be cured by the use ok 
OLCOrT’s ANSIHILATOR, a different Remedy, and 
unlike Pain Paint. Thousands suffer without kiowing 
the nature of this universal compiaint, It is an ulcera. 
tion of the Head. Its indications are Hawking, Spit- 
ting, weak or é Eyes, soreness of the Sarin 
dryness and heat io the nose, matter running from the 
head down the Throat, ringing or deafness in the Kara 
loss of Smell, Memory impuired, dudiness and dizziness 
of the Head, pains in the left Chest or side and under 
the Shoulder Blades. Ind ion invariatly attends 
Catarrh ; a backing cough and colds are very common 
Some have all these symptoms, others only few. Very 
little pain attends Catarrb until the Liver and lungs are 

ked in of the stream of pollution 
running from the ‘head into the stomach, It ends in 
Consumption, 

Bronchitis is the legitimate child of Catarrh. Troches 
and all paliiatives cannot in any case reach the fountain 
in the head, where the ss festering, corrosive 
matter issues. Snuff or dust of any kind aggravates 
and never cures the disease, ’ 

A s eeze is pature’s emphatic warning, and is pro 
duced in consequence of an irritation of the head, ‘Ny. 
ture speaks out and says no! at every #neeze, Bie 
opens the water ducts, and # the nostrils with wa. 
ter to drive out the intruder, justas the ducts of the 
eye are opened when dust ects that organ. Taking 
snuff will — Catarrh. The patient feels dy)i 
heavy, stopid and sleepy; his fears are not aroused 
until perhaps too late, 

He catches cold constantly in the head, sometimes 
running atthe nostrils; the breath sometimes reveals 
to his n«ighbors the corruption within; wile the pa 
tient has often lost the sense of smell, The disease ad 
vances cautiously, until pain in the chest, Inigs, or 
bowels startles him; be hacks and coughs; has dys. 
pepsia, has liver comp/a‘at, wants to take a blood puri 
fier, or cod liver oll. Bosh! The foal ulcer in the head 
cannot be reached by such nostrums He becomes ner 
vous, bis voice is harsh and unnatural, fee's dishearter 
ed, memory loses her power, judgment her seat, gloomy 
forebodings bang overhead; hundreds, yea, thousands 
seek a rope, a river, @ revolver, oF & razor, and cut the 
miserable thread of life. The world looks on and wop- 
ders that a man surrounded by all the charms and opu 
lence that gold can give, should deliberately choore 4 
quiet grave; others drag on a weary life and sink under 
jung complaints by inches, Many hire some miserabic 
scamp or seme big yg | charlatan, baving such a 
string of promotivns from Kurope that they actually 
bewilder and dazzle their victim, who at once comes 
down with the dust, pays $5 for a useless examination, 
$50 more as part payment fora job cure. Of course 
the dupe is not siily enough to pay the balance, but 
thanks God be was pot killed outright by the outrage 
ous treatmeat. The villains coolly write a flaming cer 
tifleate, and attach thereto the victim’s name. 

Thousands are restored to health whom doctors cal! 
hopeless victims of Consumption. Physicians think 
the lungs affeowd when the liver is the only cause of 
pain in the msjority of cases, and the patient is per 
fectly curable. No lang complaints can exist unlers 
caused by Catarrh. But the liver is always firet attack 
ed, Medicines taken inthe stomach are worre than 
useless. Physicians know nothing, comparatively, of 








Quincy Hall, Boston. 
ae Bend for Illuminated Cireulara, a aa 
FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 


We have to offer to 








FARMERS, GARDENERS AND DEALERS 


LARGE 
Btock of 


AND WELL SELECTED 


Garden, Field and Flower 
SEEDS. 


the eymptoms of this disease—its cause or cure—and 
few are bold enough to deuy thie assertion. Many phy- 
sicians have Catarrh themselves and do not know it; 
those of the highest standing buy “Annihilator” 
cure it. 

For al! afflicted with this disgusting complaint, Px. 
WoLcort’s ANNIWILATOR aflorde a eafe, sure and 
speedy cure, when no bones have come from the head. 
ibe nostrils must be rinsed with ANNIBILATOR, by 
snufiing through to the throgt, and spit out the nasty 
corruption instead of swallowing or allowing it to run 
down the throat, and thus keep the ulcers clean of 
matter and they heal permanently. Also for Weat 
Nerves, Chronie Headache and Neuralgia, it is invaiu 
able, Twelve pints should be used for Catarrh, on 
pint each week. 

The Annihilator is sold at 50 cents, and full pints $1 
a bottle, with full directions, Pints bold three 60 cent 
bottles. Buy none except in pure white wrappers. 

Six pints of Annihilator for Catarrh or Ovlds in the 
Head, or one Pint of Pain Paint, double strength, sent 
free of express charges, on receipt of the money; or 











Our stock comprises 


All the Leading Standard Varieties. 


Call and examine before purchasiog elsewhere, 
Catalogue gratis. 
A. SCHLEGEL & CO., 


8wl5 10 South Market St.,, BOSTON. 


A CHEAP FERTILIZER. 
HORN SHAVINGS! HORN SHAVINGS! 


T IS WELL KNOWN THAT HORN 
Bhavings form a very powerful and permanent ma- 
bure, 

They contain twice as much ammonia es is found in 
our beet prepared emmoniated euperphor phates. 

The chief value of the fertilizer is in its generating 
gradually, as the plant requires it, ammonia; and this 
active agent being thus slowly di-engaged does not ovr 
stimulate the growth of the plants. 

For circular, price, Kc., address, 

&. HARRIS & BON, 
Clinton, Maes. 


PLOUGHS AND SEED. 


Our Convex Doe Plough 


13wl5 





ularity, and which took the first premium over 
63 other ploughs at the New E giand Agricultural 8o- 
ciety’s Fair, we will warrant to give any 
satisfaction. This is what Mr, Punteays of the plough; 


STATE House, March 3, 1869. 

I have seen the Doe Plough used in a variety of soils, 
in all of which it did admirable work. It appeare to 
bave a wider range of a‘sptation than most other 

loughs, and to sustain ite high reputation where ever 
tis used. Caas. L. FLrnt, 

Sec’y Massachusetts State Board of Agricuiture. 


SHARES’ COULTER HARROW. 


This is a very valuable implemert and one that no 
farmer can afford to do without, and one that we wil 
Warrant to do as much good by passing over the land 
once, as by a common harrow three times. Also, Horse 
Hoes, Cultivators, and ell kinds of Agricultura! Tools 
and Seeds. Any one wanting good and reliable seed, 
ean depend on geiting it of us. 


WHITTEMORE, BELCHER & CO., 
34 Merchants Row, BOSTON. 


Manufactory Chicopee Falls. 6wl2 


na mo > ae 4 ¥ TEN 
QO DAW. Ri am fons 4B, ae 
Jersey. l2wi2 





Hubbard and Turban Squash Seed. 


HE SUBSCRIBERHAVING RECEIVED 

the first premium for +ix euceessive years for 
the above Squashes at the Masrachusetts Horticultural 
Bociety’s Exhibition, offers for sale a emali lot of seed 
which may be found at HALL & CoLe’s, 102 Faneuil 
Hall Market, or of the Bubecriber, 

SETH W. HATHAWAY, 
10w¥13 Marblehead, Mass. 


Early Rose Potatoes. 
VERY FARMER SHOULD HAVE A 
few. I have the genuine article. Prices 75 cents 
per pound; $2, four pounds, by mali, pre-paid; $5 per 
peck; $15 per bushel. Send in orders 
CO. B. KINGSLEY, 


8wll Northampton, Masa, 


CONICAL PLOUGHS. 
HE BEST FOR ALL WORK THAT 
have ever been introduced, made, sold and war- 
ranted by W. E. BARREIT & CO., 
Swill Providence, R. I. 





CHAMBERLIN, STURGES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IX 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, and Lard, 
Nos. 79 & 81 Faneut! Hall Market, 

eoplitf BOSTON, 


A WIG FOR 35 CENTS. 


N. Y., said, “Am 75 years of age, aod was bald 25 
Jears; bave vseed SPAULDING’S ROSEMARY and 
my hair is now two inches long.” The Rosemary is the 
best hair restorer and dressing sold by druggists, at 35 
cts. per bottle, 

Depot 27 Tremont St , Boston. 


PLASTIC SLATE. 


HIS EXCELLENT AND CHEAP MA- 

TERIAL FOX ROOFING having grown into 
such favor with the public as to temp" unecrepulous 
persons to a violation of the patent which protects it 
notice is hereby given that all euch infringements will 
be prosecuted according to law. 

HINCKLEY & CO., 
69 Brood 8t., Boston, Mass, 


16te oT 7 








The Baskets.and Crates 


oF THE 
AMERICAN BASKET COMPANY 


Now TAKE THE 
the great markets. The pickers are delighted 
with the baskets, they stand so firm. The express- 
men like the crates, they are #0 strong and easy to 
handle. The commission men are pleased with both 
crates and baskets, they bring the fruits in such excel- 


IN ALL 


LEAD 


space than any other ventilated package in market, 


Verbena baskets and grape boxes at a very low figure. 
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: Circulars free. 
THE CELEBRATED 


VOLTAIC CURE! 


DR. HALL’S VOLTAIC ARMOR BANDS | 
| 
} 


AND SOLES FOR 


COLD FE#T. 


LUGGISH CIRCULATION, RHEUMA- 
tiem, Neuralgia, Headache, Dys;epsia, Paralysis, 
St. Vitus Dance, Weak Joiuts, Sciatica, and all Ner- 
vous Disorpers. The current from the Voltaic Bande 
and Soles is of the gentlest character possibie, ye being 
constant in its eff.cts upon the Lervous system, its re 
medial results are truly wonderful. | 
nd for a descriptive circular. | 
Bold by all respectable Druggists and Shoe Dealers | 
throughout the United States and Canadas, 
Agents wanted. 
VOLTAIC ARMOR ASSOCIATION, roprietors, 
8m5 130 Tremont ®t. Boaton. 





ANTED—AGENTS—$75 TO $200 PER 
month, everywhere, male aod f maie, to intro 
duce the GENUINK IMPROVED CUMMON BENSE 
FAMILY BEWING MACHINE, This Machine will 
stitch, bem, fel!, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price oniy $18, 
Fally warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
or more elastic seam than oure. 1li makes the “Klastic 
Lock Btitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still 
the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it, 
We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and ex- 
penses, or a commission from which twice that amount 
ean be made. Address, SHQOOMB & OO., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; St. Louis, Mo., or Boston, Muss. 

CAUTION,— Do not be impo-ed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. (urs is the only genuin: 
and really practieal cheap machine manufactured. 12ti4 


VALUABLE GIFT. 80 PAGES. DR. 
8. 8. FITCH’S “DOMESTIC FAMILY PHY- 
SICIAN” describes ull Diseases and their Remedies. 
Sent by mail, free. Addreas, DR. 8. 8. FITCH. 
9mos10 714 Broadway, New York, 
HICOPEE SEWING MACHINE, 
First-class, and fully licensed. Every machine 
warranted for five years. Exclusive territory given. 
Agents wanted everywhere to introduce them. Ad- 
dress, CHICOPEE 8. M. CO., Boston, Mass. 3m6 
WONDEREUL!! 
FALES’ 
Concentrated Fertilizer. 
HE EFFECT WHICH IS PRODUCED 
on all kinds of vegetahies is wondertul. It is bet- 
ter than the best Peruvian Guano, and at about half the 
cost. If any one has any doubt please call and get a 
little und try it on grass or h ure pants. e have no 
hesitation in saying that we believe this 
BEST FERTILIZER IN THE MARKET. 


Also for sale all kinds of 


AGRICULTURAL TOOLS AND SEED, 
WHITTEMORE, BELCHER & CO., 
34 Merchants Row, BOSTON, 























4wl4 FACTORY, OHICOPEE FALLS, 


yj HICH HAS GAINE® &O MUCH POP- 


y one perfect | 


BRAM W. TRUEX, OF ROTTERDAM, | 


_ | tarrh now in uae. 


lent condition, and occupy twenty-six per cent. less | 


i 
| 
Orders to secure attention must be sent early. 


year. 
and Fruit Growers’ Clubs, and a complete story in 
every Weekly and Semi-Weekly number, A valuable 
present to every subscriber. Send for specimen, with 


one galion of Pain Paint (doube strength) for $20. 
| Small bottles sold at all Drug Stores. BKB. L. WUL- 
| CUTT, Inventor and Bole Proprietor, No. 181 Chatham 
Square, New York. 4wl5 
THE GREATEST 

| % . | 7 ‘ 4 
MEDICAL BLESSING 


OF THE AGE. 


|Dr. Kennedy’s Rheumatic and Neuralgia 
Dissolvent. 


EADER, YOU MAY CONSIDER THISs 

a sort of a spread eagle heading, but 1 mean every 
word of it. [HAVE BEEN THERE, When your system 
| is racked with 





| 
| 





RHEUMATIC 


pain, and i u cannot even turn yourself in bed, or «it 
| ting in a chair, you musteit and suffer, in the morning 
wishing it was night, and at night wishing it was mor: 


ing: 

When you have the 

NEURALGIA, 

when every nerve in your being is like the sting of 
wasp, circulating the most venomous and hot polson 
around your heart, and driving you to the very verge 
of madnese: 

When you have the 

SCIATICA, 


that I have just got through with,) that most awful, 
most heart-withering, must strength-destroying, most 
spirit-breaking, and mind weakening of ali? he diseases 
that can afflict our poor human nature: 
When you have the 
LUMBAGO, 
lying and writhing in agony and pain, unable to tur: 
ovreeif in bed, and every movement will go to your 
eart like a knife; now tell me, if relief and a cure of 
any of these diseases in a few days is not the Greatest 
Medical Blessing of the Age, tell us what is! 
DIRECTIONS TO USE. 
You will take a table-spoonful and three spoonfuls of 
water three times a day, and in a few days every par 
ticle of Rheumatic and Neuralgic pain will be dissolved 
and pass off by the kidneys, Manufactured by 
DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 
Wholesale Agents, George C, Goodwin & Co., M. 8. 
Burr & Co,, Rust, Bros. & Bird, Carter & Wiley, Gil- 
| man & Bro., Weeks & Potter, Reed & Cutler, Boeton; 
W. F. Philips, Y. W. Perkins & Co,, Portland ; Joseph 
Balch & Bon, Providence, At retail by all Druggiets. 
Price $1.50 per bottle 2awss 


BEAUTIFUL HAIR, 
Nature’s Crown. 
You must cultivate it, 
GRAY HAIR, 


Is a certain indication 
of decay at the roots, 








New Style. Important Change. 


A Real Hair Restorer and Dressing 
Combined in One Bottle. 


Ta) ‘ SATE 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
HAIR RESTORER 
Will Restore Gray Hair to its Nat- 
wral Life, Color and Beauty, 

It is a most deKghtful Hair Dressing. 
It will promote luxuriant growth, 
FALLING HAIR is immediately checked 


Mrs. 8S. A. ALLEN’S ZYLOBALSAMUM, enoth 

preparction for the Hair; clear end transpare ' 
it sediment Jt is very simple and 

wonderful results. Its great superiorit 









as a Hair Dreasing over high cost French Poma 
acknowledged by all. not only in this country, but 
Lurope The Restorer and Zylobalsamum shoul 

be used one with the other, SOLD BY ALL Dri« 


Proprietors, 8. R. VAN DUZER & Co., Wholesa 
Druegists, 35 Barclay 8t., and 46 Park Place, N 
York, ly 


- & SURE CURE FOR 


CATARRH! 
Demeritt’s North American 


: . . y 
CATARRH REMEDY. 
Boston, June 19, 1868 
| Messrs. D. J. DEMERITT & Co.—Gents; For the 
| last fifteen years I was afflicted with Chronic © rh. 
| [have used many Catarrh remedies, but obtai ) 
help until 1 tried yours. When I commenced uv 
I bad nearly lost my voice; less than two packages 
completely restored it to me again, the remedy having 
the desired effect. 1 would say to all who are troubled 
| with thie disease, try the North American Catarrh Rem 
edy, and you wil! be satisfied with the result. 
| N. 8. Liye, 
| Employed for 16 years by the American Express Co. 
| Boston, June 26. 
| D, J. Demenitt.—Dear Sir: Having used your 
North American Catarrh Remedy, 1 am free to stat« 
| that ithas done for me what it was designed to accom 
| plish, I regard it as the very best preparation for Ca- 
I cheerfully recommend it to al! who 
| are troubled with that most annoying and disagreeabi 
| disease, W. H. KEITH, 7 Central Wharf. 

















| These testimonials are a sample of what we are daily 
| receiving. We warrant it to give immediate and perma 
| nent relief, as can be attested by thousands who have 
ueed it. Bend for circular. 
Sold by all druggista. Price $1.25 per package. 
D, J. DEMERITT & CO., Proprietors. 
Tested free at their office, 117 Hanover Mtreet. 
Wholesale Agents :—G. C. Goopwin & Co. ; CARTER 
& Witey; Weess & Porrer; M. 8. Burr & Uo. 
Roser Broa. & Rirp eop6mébl 





THE 
PERUVIAN SYRUP, 
An Iron Tonic, 


| WITHOUT ALCOROL, 


Makes the Weak Strong. 

Cures Chronic Diseases, 

Invigorates the Brain. 

Cures Dyspepsia and Debility. 
Vitalizes and Enriches the Blood. 
CAUTION.—All genuine has the name “PLROVLAN 

SYRUP” (not *‘Peruvian Bark,”) blown in the ginas. A 
82-page pamphlet sent free. J. P. DINSMORE, Pro- 
prietor, 36 Dey 8t., New York. 


DR. H. ANDERS’ 
IODINE WATER! 


Cares SCROFULA in all its forms! 

Cares CONSUMPTION by Inhalation! 

Circulars free. J.P, DINSMORE, 
26reopsl 36 Dey 8t., New York. 








7 THE WORKING CLASS:—I AM 

now prepared to furnish all classes with constant 
employment at their homes, the whole of the time, or 
for the epare moments, Busicess new, light aud pro- 
fitable. Fifty cents to $5 per evening, is easily earned 
by persons of either sex, and the boys and wirle ear 
nearly as much as men, Great inducements are offer 
ed those who wil! devote their whole time to the bus'!- 
ness; and, that every person who sees this notice, m*y 
send me their address and test the business for them- 
selves, I make the fullowmg unparalleled offer: To all 
who are not well satisfied with the business, I wi! 
send @1 to pay for the trouble of writing me. Full 
particuiars, directions, &c. sent free. sample rent by 
mail for 10 cents, Address E, C. ALLEN, Augusta, 

Swit 


Me, 








THRILLING INCIDENTIN THELIFE 

of Mrs. Ingal'’s,in Barmah, is well wla in the 
Baptist Messenger re’ating how the was sent for to 
Vieit ove uf the Buddbist bigh priests, who had been 
nearly killed; and how, while in the most holy piace to 
the temple, where none but pri: sts bad ever befure been 
admitted, she was permitred to use for bim the sacred 
Vessels, which none but the bigh priests dare touch, 
an? to even overturm an4 sit on cne of their gods te 
reet: all through the magic influence of the Pain Killer, 
called by them the “God Medicine,” so successfully 
had she used itin curing direases, heretotore fatal !" 
that climate, among which were Cholera, Liver Com 
piaint, Dyspepsia, the bites of venomous reptiles, &¢- 
This speaks volames for the Pain Killer. Rev J. E. 
Clough, Missionary at Ongole, Southern India, writes 
“We esteem your Pain Killer very highly for scorpio” 
stings, cholera, &e,, and cannot very well get slong 
without it.” Rev. I. D, Colburn, Missionary at Tavoy, 
Burmah, writes: “I shall be happy to assist in exiend- 
a & knowledge of a remedy so speedy and effectus!.” 

"ain Killer is sold by all-medicine dealers. 4wl4 





THE DOLLAR SUN. 
HARLES A. DANA’S PAPER. THE 
\/ cheapest, neatest, and most readable of New 
York journals. Everybody likes it. Three edition, 
Daily, Semi-Weekly, and Weekly, at $6, $2, and $18 
Fuli reports of markets, Agricuiture, Farmer* 


remium list, I. W, ENGLAND, Publisher Sun, New 
ork, awld 
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